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PREFACE. 


In offering this Grrammar of the Pushto to the Orientalist 
and the Student, as well as to those who may take an interest 
in the hardy, warlike, and independent race, who speak the 
Afghan language, I deem it necessary to state, that the idea of 
the following pages originated in my being under the necessity 
of making a Grammar for my own convenience, during the 
years 1849 and 1850, when stationed at Pesh’awer with iry 
Eegiment, which formed part of the Bombay Division of 
the Army of the Panjab in the late campaign. 

Having a deal of leisure time on my hands, and imagin¬ 
ing that by studying the peculiar and little known language of 
the Afghans, an Officer might be considered in some measure 
qualified for employment where the Pushto is spoken, I ddler- 
mined to try to acquire some knowledge of this dialect, the 
mastery of which had never been attempted, except by the 
late Major Leech of the Bombay Engineers, and (as I have 
sincfe found) Professor Bernhard Dorn of St. Petersburgli. 

Unable to obtain or discover anything like a guide to the 
grammatical rules of the language, a matter to which the 
Afglnins of ijie present day* appear to have paid no atten¬ 
tion, I commenced my studies with the poems of MuUa Abd- 
ur-Eahman. I did not find them very difficult, or even so 
much so as I had expected; for I had the advantage—^if such 
there be in knowing Oriental languages—of possessing some 
proficiency in Persian, and some acquaintance with Arabic 
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and other tongues.* Still there were difficulties to contend 
with; and I wa.s obliged to make a sort of outline Grammar, 
which was filled in as I advanced, and examples compared 
and selected, 

I liad fortunately at the outset secured the services of an 
Afghan of Hashtnuggur in the Doaba of Pesh’iiwer—a Molawi 
of the MuhammadKo'e tribe—a man well acq^uainted with Ills 
mother-tongue, and a first rate Arabic scholar, and who was for 
some time Lieut. E. P. Burton’s teacher. I had also in my 
service a clever Mirza,—a native of Kandahar, who is also well 
acquainted with tlie Pushto dialect, having been born and bred 
in the Western capital. 

In 1860, I was obliged to leave Pesh uwer with my Eegi- 
ment for the Dekkan, but my teachers accompanied me, and have 
remained in my service ever since. Altliough some portion 
of my time was taken up in preparing for the ordeal of the 
Presidency Examinations as Interpreter in Muratlu and Guze- 
rathi, I continued to persevere in my Pushto studies ; and by 
Midsummer, 1853, Iliad prepared a somewhat copious Grammar 
of the language. 

This humble efibrt I had the honour of submitting to the 
Most Noble the Governor General in July, 1853; and by His 
Lordship’s command, it was sent to the late Panjiib Board of 
Administration for that body’s opinion as to its publication. 
Prom thence I believe it reached the late Commissioner of 
Pesh’awer (by the Board’s order) to be reported on by “ com¬ 
petent Judges.’’ 

1 was not aware that Pushto had been made the subject 
of general study at Pesh aAver, nor that any parties, with the 

* By tlics Orders of the GoTeniment of India, I was awardo<fthc sum of 1,000 
Rupees, by the Governor iu Coun(;il of Bombay, for proficiency in the Urdu, Per- 
sian, Muratht, and Guzeraihi languages; in all four of which I have passed the 
Presidency Examination as Interpreter on four dififerent occasioQB—somewhat 
superior I flatter myself to any ** Higher Standard.” During twelve years’ service, 
I have devoted ton to the study of the above, and to the Arabic, Pushto, Sindi, 
Panjabi, and Multaui languages. 
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exception of those I have referred to in a former paragraph— 
one of whom died some ten years since, and the other—a resi¬ 
dent in the Russian capital, had ever turned tlieir attention to 
the Afghdn language. What opinion tlie Judges’" arrived at, 
I have not yet discovered. 

The only copy which I had made was forwarded about 
the same time to the Government of Bombay, and laid before the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors. Nine months afterwards I 
received a letter stating that the Hon’ble Court had been 
pleased to direct that my Grammar should be printed at Bom¬ 
bay at the public expense, provided no other work of a similar 
nature might have been already undertaken by the Supreme 
Government. 

It appeared that an Officer of the Bengal Army some time 
previously, had offered to prepare a Grammar of the Pushto 
language, and had obtained a promise to the effect that it should 
be printed at the expense of Government. In January, 18?3 
we chanced to be at the same station, at which time the Officer 
I refer to first became aware that I had been in the field before 
him ; and therefore he lost no time in submitting his work to 
the Lahore Authorities. For the reasons above stated his work 
was printed and has been before the public for some months 
and consequently the instructions of the Hon’ble Court as're¬ 
garded my MS. could not be carried out. 

Blessed however with some patience, and a good stock 
of perseverance and industry, I was not to be disheartened 
at this, neitlicr at the loss of the labour of a couple of 
years—in truth I rather rejoice now, for it has made me go 
deeper into Pushto, than I might otherwise have done; and "‘he 
who entertaii^ the hope of winning a decisive battle, will not 
mind the loss of a few skirmishes in order to firrivc at the end 
he aimed at."" I again went to work with greater industry 
than before; and during the six years which I have devoted to 
the study of the language of the Afghans, the materials have 

* A Grammar of tke Pooslitoo Language—8vo.—104 Pages—Price Fire Kupees, 
Calcutta, 1854. 
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naturally accumulated, and have now assumed a somewhat 
bulky volume. Whether these six years have been spdnt pro¬ 
fitably or not, remains to be see^. I have at least gained the 
satisfaction of having, I trust, rescued from oblivion, and shed 
some light on the fenguage of a manly race, “the literary exer¬ 
tions of whose authors, and some of whose odes, would ^tand 
the severest criticisim of European judges.*'* 

A short time since, two gentlemen connected with the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, offered in the most handsome manner, 
to undertake the publication of this Grammar; and one of them 
(whose disinterested liberality I can never forget) volunteered to 
stand any loss that might be sustained, rather than the work 
should remain unpublished. The patronage of the Government 
of India, of the NorthrWest Provinces, and of Bombay, who 
have subscribed for a number of copies; as well as the great 
support, as the list of subscribers will show, of the Officers of 
the United Service and others, will however, preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of any loss in a pecuniary point of view. 

The work professes to be a Grammar of the language of 
the children of Afgliana—^whether Eastern or Western—wliether 
Saraban, Gharghasht, or Karlanrri—Bar Pukhtun or Lar 
Pukktun—Pan jpa’o or Ziruk; and not confined to the “ Pooshtoo 
of the Trans-Indus Territories under British Eule,” but 
wherever the Pushto may be the medium of communica¬ 
tion. 

I have endeavoured to lay down the clearest, and at the 
same time, most simple rules, the whole of which I have illus¬ 
trated by carefiJly selected examples from the works of the most 
elegant, as well as the most standard authors, both poetical and 
prose, the greater number of whose works are sel<^m to be met 
with at the present day. I have adduced nothing but what has 
been proved by the extracts given, avoiding examples made up 
for the occasion, not wishing to make the work a mere cate¬ 
gory of provincialisms. Nothing has been advanced but what 


• Professor Pom. 
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has been accounted for and explained, as well as tested and 
supported by the “ not only of a. MuM/’ but of 

every writer in the Pushto language. 

The Introduction contains some remarks on the origin 
and affinity of the Afghaman to the dead languages of Asia, and 
the .Hebrew origin of the children of Abd-ur-Eashid, Batan; 
together with reiuiirks on the literature of the Afghans, and 
other matter never before published. 

In the Appendix will be found a specimen translation of 
the Articles of War for the Native Army ; and a few difficult 
and idiomatical stories, intended to show the capabilities of the 
language, and the mode of construction. 

The character used is that peculiar to the language—^the 
Naskh character of the Arabic; and the*types for the extra letters 
exclusively Pushto, have been cut expressly for this volume. 

The pai'ticular parts of speech or matters referred to in 
the various examples in the following pages, are printed in small 
capitals in the English, and its corresponding Pushto word or 

words with a line over them. It was intended to have had 

• • 

these words printed in red ink, which although an easy matter 
to an European, is an insuperable difficulty to an Indian Press. 

I must crave the patience of my readers with respect to 
the long list of corrections, and I fear I shall scarcely be 
credited, when I state that each sheet has been revised no less 
than three times, and which has been the principal cause of the 
great delay in the publication of the work. 

I propose giving a Persian translation of this Grammar, 
for the convenience of natives who may wish to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of Pushto, should a sufficient number of subscribers be 
forthcoming# 

The opportunity for the renewal of friendly intercourse 
with the Afghans, as advocated in the Introduction page 41, 
has happened sooner than expected; and appears to have been 
cordially embraced. It cannot fail to be highly advantageous 
to both nations. 

Mvltdn^ ^\st March, 1855. 


H. G. E. 
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“ I ATI) not willing that any language should be totally extinguished ; the similitude 
and derivation of languages afford the most indubitable proof of the traduction of 
nations, and the genealogy of luatikind; they add often physical certainty to historical 
evidence of ancient migrations, and the revolutions of ages which left no written mo¬ 
numents behind them.” 

Dr. Johnson. 

In all investigations into the manners and customs of mankind, which 
must ever be an interesting enquiry, language has a strong claim to our 
attention and study. It will be found, in various ways, such an uner- 

m 

ring guide, that we may term it the barometer of a people’s civilization 

or barbarity; whilst on the other hand tlie derivation and affinity of 

■ 

different tongues, afford an indisputable proof of the origin and 
genealogy of the various families of tlie human race. It also adds a 
physical certainty to historical evidence, and at the same time, no autho¬ 
rity can so indubitably determine the peculiar habits and pursuits of a 
people, as the manner in which their thoughts and ideas arc articulated 
and expressed; for want of copiousness, or poverty of a language, as 
it may be termed, generally indicates an uncivilized state—ignorance 
and superstition. 

By oral means alone can a dialect be formed or extended, but its sub¬ 
sequent cultivation must depend on writing and literature ; and know¬ 
ledge, on which civilization, and refinement—in fact, on which every 
thing that tends to raise mankind above the level of the brute depends, 
must naturally be confined within exceedingly narrow limits, until a 
written language has diffused it throughout all classes of maukind. 


b 
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Before venturing to offer an opinion as to the origin of the PusTito 
language, it will be necessary to make a few observations respecting the 
topography, as it may be termed, of the. ancient languages of Asia, more 
particularly those froip which we may naturally suppose the Pushto or 
Afghanian langiiagc to have sprung; still all researches into high ^anti¬ 
quity are more or less involved in darkness and perplexity, and every 
argumentative enquiry, however ingenious, must at last rest on the un¬ 
certain basis of conjecture and fancy. 

According to the accounts of Herodotus and other ancient writers, we 
find, as is the case even at the present day, that in certain countries of 
no great extent, a variety of languages, totall}'^ distinct from each other 
was used; whilst on the ofeher hand again, the same language, with 
slight variations in its dialects, was spoken tlirougliout r(?gions of veiy 

s 

great extent. The first remarks are applicable to nearly all mountainous 
districts, inhabited like Afghanistan by various trilies, for the most })art 
independent of each o^her. 

Throughout the boundless steppes of the Asiatic continent were spread 
the more prevalent languages. The limits of the various dialetjts also, 
were the same stupendous ranges of mountains, and the same noble and 
mighty rivers, which formed tlie boundaries of the different territories. 
Between the Attak or Indus, the vEman or Oxus, and the banks of the 
.Pajlah or Tigris, one language appears to have predominated, a second 
between the Tigris to the Halys or Kizil Trmak, and a third betwixt the 
latter river to the vEgcan sea. 

To commence with the language which appears to have been most 
widely prevalent in ancient times, wc find that from the Caucasian* 

• That is to say, what is at present known as the Caucasian range, not the Koh-i- 
^ K<if of the ancient Arabian authors. 
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range of mountains on the north, to the Red sea on the south, and from 
the banks of the Euphrates on the cast to the llalys. on the west, one 
mighty tongue was spoken, which with some slight variations, retained 
a primitive and distinct character known as the Semitic, and of which 
the Arabic, Assyrian, Chaldaic, Cappadocian, Hebrew, Sarmatian, and 
Phoenician were merely dialects** 

From the Tigris eastward, as far possibly as the mountain range which 
forms the western barrier of the Indus, and from the Oxus to the Indian 
sea, anotlicr great language prevailed—the various dialects of which, both 
ill elements and construction, as also in vocabulary and phraseology, were 
so totally distinct, as to preclude the possibility of their being of the 
same family as the Semitic.^ One peculiar •feature of the ancient dia¬ 
lects of Persia is, that c\'crv vowel, whether short or long, has a dis¬ 
tinct character. We arc indebted to the labours of several eminont 
scholars in Zend literature for many important facts on this subject, 
particularly in the Zeud Avesta—the sacred volume of the Parsis or 
linchrcs, two English translations of which are about to be given to the 
world—one by a European Orientalist, the other by an Asiatic, and a 
disciple of Sapetmau Zoroaster. Prom these researches w'e find, that 
three different languages were .spoken in Iranf—the Zend, in which the 
sacred lx)oks of their religion were written; the Pehlavi; and the an 
cieiit Persian, or Parsi. The date from which the Zend ceased to bo the 
medium of conversation is unknown, but as early as the reign of Rahman, 
the Pehlavi was considered rude,* and on this account held in distaste at 

* IIciTcn. 

t The eastern name for Persia. 
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the court of that ruler and in the reign of Bahrain Giir^f in the 5th 
century of our era^ was" proscribed by edicts and soon after fell into total 
disuse. After this event the Farsi became the idiom of Persia. It was 
divided into two dialects—^the Deri, or court language, and the Parsi, 
which was spoken by the people at large. The Shah N&meh o£ Fer- 
dousi is almost entirely written in the former tongue. 

If we compare these dialects with the modem Persian, divested of tho 
Arabic and Turkish, which, during a period of several centuries, has 
crept into it, we shall find them differing essentially in several respects ; 
but at the same time, in phraseology and construction, bearing such a 
striking similarity, as to prove almost indubitably, that tho dialects 
themselves, as also the people who spoke them, must have sprung from 
one and the same original stock. 

It is a striking fact that no convulsions of Government, no efforts of 
literature, can so alter a language as to destroy every atom of similarity 
between the speech of the present day, and that of most ancient and 
remote origin. Nothing but the total extirpation of the aborigines of a 
country appears capable of accomplishing so singular and wonderful a 
change. For a striking instance of this we have merely to look to the 
present dialects of the peninsula of India, or, for a still more conclusive 
proof, to the modern European languages, amidst the polish and refine¬ 
ment of Latin and Greek. 


♦ According to the Ferang Jehangiri, Bahmdn also called Ardishlr, was son of 
Isfandiar, son of Kashtasib, son of Jjohrasib. Some say he was so called for his up¬ 
rightness and justice; others, that it was from his precociousness as a child; and 
others, that it was on account of the length of his arms, which were so long that his 
hands reached his knees. There are no less than thirteen meanings given to this 
word in the work I have quoted: he died A* B. 240. 
t He ascended the throne A. P. 420, and reigned twenty years. 
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It appears^ therefore, that the principal languages of the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent, that is to say, what was considered Asia’ by the ancients, were 
the Semitic, and the Iranian or Persian,* which latter was spoken as far 
as the western bank of the Indus, beyond which the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
commenced.t 

In ancient times as in the present day, the greatest diversity of language 
appears to have prevailed in mountain tracts, generally inhabited by a 
number of independent tribes, who may either have been aborigines of 
those mountains, or strangers compelled to seek in them refuge from 
more powerful neighbours, or greater security from invasion and subjec¬ 
tion to a sovereign's yoke. In the absence of facilities for communica- 
tion with foreigners, their languages have befen less liable to be mixed up 
with other tongues, and from the more numerous tribes again separating 
into smaller tribes, a variety of dialects was naturally formed, which m 
many points differed from each other. 

The ancient languages of Persia, suggest other important facts not to 
be passed over without notice, and which also bring us to the point to 
which these straggling and imperfect remarks are intended to lead—that 
not merely in the modem Persian territory do we find languages which 
still exist, mixed up with othci's, and only preserved from oblivion by a 

*• Hccren. 

T ” With regard to the affinity of the language from Baotrin to the Persian Gulf, 
it would of course follow, that the country being that of the ancient Persians, the 
Persian language would be s])oken in it, varied as to dialect, but radically the same. 
If the language of Persia was Zend, this would have been in use throughout Ariana i 
and its strong affinity to Sanskrit w'ould justify the extension of Strabo’s remarks 
even to the Indians of the Paropamisus and the west bank of the Indus. With ail 
the other divisions of Ariana there is no difficulty, even if the Persian of ancient did 
not materially differ from that of modern times; for Persian is still the language of 
tlie inhabitants of the towns of Afghunistan and Tarkistau—Kabul and Bokhara.” 
Ariana Antiqua, pp. 122, 123. 
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few written remains; but that in the present day there is also a langiiage 
spoken immediately west of the Iiidus^ which is totally different in 
phraseology and construction from any modern tongue, and in all pro¬ 
bability derived fromrthe Zctid, Pelilavi, and the Hebrew. The language 
to which I refer is the Pukhto, Pushto, or Afghaiiian. 

Languages can alone be fashioned and extended by oral use, though 
by writing and literature, their subsequent cultivation can l}e effected; 
and it is therefore certain that the dead languages of the Asiatic conti¬ 
nent must at one time have been generally spoken,* from the fact, that 
several living languages arc evidently derived from thcm.f The cause 
of their ceasing to be the medium of communication may have arisen 
in various ways—the intercourse with foreigjncrs brought thither by com¬ 
mercial pursuits, subjugation to the yoke of others, and such like cir¬ 
cumstances, so affect alanguage as to produce various new dialects, which, 

as proved by our own mother-tongue, are capable of undergoing still 

1 ' 
further transformation. 

There has perhaps never been a greater diversity of opinion, respecting 
the descent of any one people, than that of the Afghans. FerislitahJ 
traces their origin to the Copts, whilst most oriental writers are of opi¬ 
nion that they arc of Jewish family. According to Klaproth, Gatterrcr 
considers the Afghans to be a Georgian race, and their language Georgian 
also. The Armenians hold the Afghans to be descended from them¬ 
selves; and Krusinsky, Reineggs, and several other European historians, 
notwithstanding the w'ant of proof to Support such an opinion, appear 

* I have lately hearil of a seal haviug been found near Find Dadun Khan, in 
the Panjub, bcai-iug au inscription in the arrow-headed diai’actcr. 

t ileereii, 

J Tankh-i-Fcrishta. 
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contincdd of it. Major Keppel* (now Earl of Albemarle) states that 
the people of Shirwan, and the adjoining countries, consider the Afghans 
are descended from them. St. Martinf in his account of tlie Armenian 
Arghowans, is of opinion, that the Afghans canpot be identified with 
tliem.^ Other authors have declared them to be descendants of the 
3ndu-Scythians, the Medians, the Soglidians, Turks, Tartars, and 

Moiighols.J 

The Afghans themselves persist in their descent from the Jews, and 
their traditions on the subject trace their ancestry to Saul, king of 
Israel.^ 

The best account I have met Avith on the subject, has lately fallen 
into my hands quite unexpectedly. It is contained in a histoiy of the 

hoxise of Saddo or Snddozo’e tribe of the Afghans. The work itself is 

* 

writLuu ill 8vo. OK) pages of 17 lines tu a page, and entitled, Ta^kirdt-' 
ul-Muluk. It is very rare, and I imagine there is not a copy to be found 
east of the Indus, even if it has ever been heard of before by Europeans, 
Two-thirds of the entire work are occupied in the detail of events which 

have happened since the death of Ahmed Shah, Abdali. The commence- 

« 

ment alone is sufficient for my present purpose; on some future occa¬ 
sion I may give a translation of that part which terminates with the 
death of the founder of the Duraui monarchy. I may also add, that 
the work is written In Pushto. The account is as follows. 

Tlie chief object of the author iii writing this august work, was the 
compilation of a history of the ancestors of the tribe of Saddo, known 

* Personal Narrative of travels, Vol. II. page 194. 
t Memoircs sur Arnienie, Vol, I. page 213 to 226, 

X See Tarikli-ul-Yamini of Otbi, Matlaa-us-Salathi, and Jami-nl-Tawarikh. 

§ See Sir G. Rose’s Afghans, the Ten Tribes, and the Kings of the East, &c. 
lately published. 
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as the SuddoBo’es, who, after the famUy of the last of the Prophets; (on 
whom be the blessing (rf the Almighty) are the greatest and besf, as well 
as the most generous and open-hearted of the children of Adam. 

“ All traditions anjl histories agree, as to their exalted descent from 
the Baiui-Isracl, of whom their great ancestor is Malik Talut (Saul) 
of tlie tribe of Israel, who afterwards became the ruler of that people. 
From MaJik Tdlut is descended Afghan, one of the greatest of God's 
creatuies, and who in the reign of Sulimdn, was, by that monarch, made 
sovereign of the Jins and Diws. 

From Malik Afghan, Abd-ur-Rashid bin Kaisallaik, who w'as a 

contemporary of the prophet of God, and one of his most honoured 

1 

associates, is a lineal descendant. He is the ancestor of the Sarbaiids, 

1% 

who are considered the first of the Afghdn tribes, as also of the twelve 
astanas or families who were formerly considered as hereditary devotees,* 
“ His Highness Saddo chief of the Afgh&is, being the fruit of the tree 
of that garden, and a blossom of that rose tree, this account of his 
ancestry has been compiled, to the end, that their fame may be known 
to posterity. 

What can we inherit but fame beyond the limits of the tomb.” 

** The following histories and authorities liave been consulted in the 
composition of the work, viz.;—^Tmkh-i-Salatin-i-Sureah; Tabakat-i- 
Akbiri; A 0 en-i-Akbiri; Mirat-ul-AfghAnah, which work was written 
by Kh4n Jehfin, Lndhi, in the reign of the Emperor Jehfi-ngir; 

♦ Both Mr. Elphinstone, (Kabul, Vol. Ist, page 252) and Professor Dom 
(Neamut Ullah, Part II. page 40) have fallen into error respeeting this fourth grand 
division of the Afghans, called by them respectively the Betnee, and Botni, Baipii, 
or B&iini, is not the name of a tribe, but is derived from the Arabic 4 ^Xb 

batin which means, hidden^ or knowing the hidden or concealed, hence the Almighty is 
(>pen termed. (iyJsUil —Al Batin. 
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Tdrikh-i-Sh^hau-i-Safawiah, Irini; Shah Jehau Nameh; Tdrikh 
Alamgiri; Furukh Seori; T&rikh-i-Mahommcd *Sh&hi; NMir Ndmeh ; 
Tarikh Ahmed Shahi; Rassalah Akbar^ Khadkah; and.other information 
has been collected from the narratives of trustworthy persons. 1 have 
• entitled the work, Tazkirat-ul-Muluk, of the ancestry of the tribe of 
Saddo, the chief of the Afglnius. It consists of one mukaddarnah (pre¬ 
face), two asals (originals), and one khdtimah (epiloguei 


Mukaddamali, 

On thk Forefathers of Saddo, Chief of the Afghan people. 

The great ancestor of this tribe is Malik T^lut (Saul) who is mention¬ 
ed in the Koran and otltfir works, as descended from Binyamin, 
bin Yakub, bin Issak, bin Jbralnm (may the blessing of the Almighty 
rest on them and on their house). Talut was celebrated amoimst 
his countrymen for his wisdom, knowledge, and mightiness in war; 

• m 

and the All-wise Creator of the Universe, made him king over 
Israel, and commanded him to bring to perdition the infidel 

the enemy of his people.t ^ 


* The couteiita of the v^hole work areOn the forefathers of 
Saddo, chief of tlie Afghans. First Asal. On the subject of those of the tribe who 
have ever dwelt in Afghanistan. This Asal is divided into two Famte or Parts. 1st. 
Respecting that branch who have ruled over the whole tribe. 2ttd. On the other 
members of the tribe, who still dwell in their native country. Second Asal. On that 
brunch of the clan who left their country and took up their abode at Multan. This 
is in five Faratc or parts. Ist. On the Khan Modud Kbail. 2nd. The history of the 
llahadur Khail. .‘ird. Account of the*Kamran Khail. 4th. Acr^ount of the Zsefaraii 
Khail. 5th, The Khwujuh Khizar Khail, who are generally known as the Sbitnu 
Khail, Khodkah. Khdtimah. Account of the remaining branches of the Khwajah 
Khizar Khail, tlie descendants of Shah Dur-i-Durau, and their dispersion into various 
parts of India, and the Poigab. 

t And their prophet answered and said unto them, Verily God hath set Thlot icing 
over you, and hath enlightened his mind, and strengthened his arm { they answered. 
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“At this time Melitar D^oudj who dwelt in the district situated 
between the territories of the rival princes, went and joined the 
army of his countrymen,* who were hard pressed by the superior 
army of Jalut.f The king on this account issued a proclamation 
to the effect, that whoever would go forth to fight with J£ut 
(Goliath) and kill him, should receive the hand of the king’s daughter 
in man’iage, and be declared heir to the throne. 

“ When Td,lut went out to meet J^lut, his troops being seized with a 
sudden panic, fled from the field with the exception of 313 persons, who 
by the will of God, took courage and remained with their king.J It was 


How shall he reijn* «vcr us, soring that wc arc more worthy of the kingdom than he, 
neither is he possessed of great riches? Samuel siihl, AVrily God hath chosen him 
before you, aud hath caused him to increase in knowledge and stature.’’ A1 Koran. 
Chap. II. 

“ Now there was a man of llonjamin, whoso Kish, the son of Ahiel, the 

son of Zeror, the son of Beehoratli, the son of Aj^hiab, a Bonjamito, a mighty man 
of power. 

“ And he had a son, wlitjse name was Saul, a choice young man, aud a goodlv t and 
there was not amongst the children of Israel a goodlier ])erson than lie; from the 
shoulders aud upwards he was higher than any of tlie people. 1st Samuel, Chap. ix. 
verses 1, 2. 

bo Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought against all his enemies on every 
side, against Moab, and against the children of Ammon, and against Edoiu, and against 
the kings of Zobali, and against the Philistines : and whithersoever he turned himself, 
he vexed them. 

“And he gathered an host and smote the Amalckites, and delivered Israel out of the 
hands of them that spoiled thorn.” 1st Samuel, Chap. xiv. verses 47, 48. 

* “ Wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said. Send me David thy son, 
wliieh is with the sheep. 

** And Jesse took an ass laden w'ith bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and sent 
them by David his sen unto Saul.” 1st Samuel, Chap. xvi. verses Ifl and 20. 

t “ Now Saul, and they and all the men of Israel, were in the valley of Elah fighting 
with the Philistines. 

“ And David rose up esirly iu the morning, and left the sheep with a keeper, and took. 
Olid WTut, as Jesse had commanded him ; and he came to the trench, as the host w^as 
going forth to the fight, and shouted for tlie battle.” 1st Samuel, Chap. xvii. verses 
^ 9 , 20 . 

J ** And Taint said unto his soldiers. Verily God will prove you by the river, for he 
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at this time that Daoud killed the inMel Jalut in single hght^ after which 
the sm^ but brave band wliich had stood its gjround^ fought with sucli 
determined courage, that the enemy were entirely defeated and put to 
the rout.* ^ 

After this action on the part of Mchtar Diioud, it became incumbent 
uu king Tiilut tu fulhl the terras of the covcuaiit •^vhich he had made, 
and accordingly he gave his daughter to Daoud in marriage, and a patent 
of succession to the throne. 

"'During the life-time of king Talut, D^biid served him faithfully, and 
at his death succeeded liim. Armiah (Jeremiah) and Birkiya, Talut’s 
sons, were raised to the highest honors, became the captains of his armies, 
and continued in his service during their lifc-time. 

"•In the common course of events, Daoud himself set out ou that 

9 

journey from which no traveller rctanieth, and was succeeded by his son 

Sulirnan. He appointed Afghaiia tlie son of Ariiiiah, to the command of 

his armies, and the government of the Jins and Diwsjf whilst Asif, the 

son of Talut^s son Birkiya, was made his principal minister. 

that dnnketli tlu*reof shall not he on my side (but he shall be on niy side who shall 
not taste thereof) excu'pt he nlitj driiikcth a draught of tlie water out of bis ^laiid. 
And they drank thereof, cxet‘])t a few of them. And when they had passed over the 
river, he and those who bedieved with him, said. We have no strength this day against 
Jalut and his host. But tliey w ho considered that they should meet God at the re¬ 
surrection, said, IFow often hath a small army by the will of God, defeated a greater 
one, and discomfited it, iur God is w ith those w’ho patiently pe^se^■c^e. And when they 
went forth to battle against Jalut and his forces, they said, Ob Lord, pour on us 
patience, confirm our feet, and help us against this unbelieving people. Therefore they 
discomfited them by the Almighty will, and Daoud slew J;dut.” A1 Koran, Chap. 11. 

* “ And the men of Israel and of* Judah arose, and shouted, and pursued the 
Philistines, until they came to the valley, and to the gates of Ekron. And the 
wounded of the Philistines fell down by the w ay to Sliaaraim, even unto Gath, and 
unto Ekron. 

And the children of Israel returned froin chasing after the Philistines, and they 
spoiled their tents.” lat Samuel, Chap. xvii. verses 52, 63. 

t " I'liis statement will not appear so fabulous if wt compare it with Samuel 2d, 
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“ One day king Sulim^n seated on his throne and accompanied by’his 
minister was journeying through the air/ when they passed the district 
of Eudah, in which is situated the lofty mountain of Kaseghar^ which 
lies between PesVawer and Kandahar, and Kabul and Multan. It is 
near the town of Dardban and west of the Sindhu (Indus) river. 

'' Pleased witli the spot, and the salubrity of the climate, the wisest of 
men directed his minister to form a seat out of a stone which was at 
hand This being almost immediately done, Suliman sat in it for some 
time and enjoyed the beauty of the landscape which lay spread out at 
his feet. The mountain is known at present as the Takht or (Throne) 
of Suliman.t A portion of the throne still remains, to which the people 
of the surrounding districts,' are in the habit of making pilgrimages. 

The mountain tract of Kfecghar, and the district of Rudah, 9rere 
assigned in feudal tenure to Afghana. 


Chap. xxi. verses 15 ti» for Diw, and Jin, mean—a giant as well as a demon or 
genii—diw. A devil, a demon, genius, giant, spirit, ghost, hobgoblin. The Diws 
or Dives, Jins, Genii, or giants of eastern mj^tliolgy. are a rare of malignant beings.” 
See also in Richardson. 

* “ No name is more famous among Muhammetlaiis than that of Solomon. Ac¬ 
cording to their belief, he succeeded David his father when only 12 years old ; at which 
age the Almighty placed under his command, all mankind, the beasts of the earth and 
the fowls of the air, the elements, and the genii. Ilis throne was magnificent beyond 
description. The birds w'ere his constant attendants, screening him like a canopy from 
the inclemencies of the weather, whilst the winds bore him whithersoever he wished 
to go. Every age and every nation have had their fooleries, and even many of the 
received opinions of modem times wall not bear the touchstone of Truth. The scrreiy 
laws of our country are a far more authentic disgrace to human nature, than all the 
wild, yet pleasing fables of the East/* See Richardson. 

t “ In the southern part of the Wuzeeree eouatr)^ w’here this range is passed through 
by the river Gomul, it is low in both senses, and forms the lofty mountain of Cussay 
irkaTy of which the Takht of SuHm^n, or Solomon’s Throne is the highest peak.” 
Account of the kingdom of Cabul, vol. 1st, page 164. 

“ 1 was told that on the top there was a holy stone or rock, the seat of a Musalinan 
Fakir, whose name it hears; but 1 venture to doubt the story.” Vigne’s Ghuzni, 
CabuU Page 61. 
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The original meaning of the word Aighaiia is fighdn —a Persian word, 
which means ^ complaint^ ^ lamentation^ because he was a cause of la¬ 
mentation to the devil, jins, and mankind. From the constant use of the 
word, the vowel point (—) kasrah was dropped, after which the other 
letters could not be sounded without the aid of a vowel, and alif-i-wasl 
was placed before the gk, and thus made Afghana. 

Malik Afghan liaving taken possession of Lis new territory, (to use 
the expressive words of the author) ^ irrigated the land of that moun- , 
tainous country with the water of the sword, and planted in the hearts 
of its inliabitants, the seeds of liis own faith. He fixed his residence at 
a place named Push or Pdsh^ situated in the mountains; and from the 
name of this place, the people have derived the name of Pushtuu, and 
their language Pushto. Some traditions state that the Afghans acquired 
their language from the Diws ; and others, that it is the original (halect 

of the aboriginal inhabitants of Kaseghar, and that the Afgliiins were in 

« 

the habit of carrying off the wives and daughters of those Infidels, and 
intermarrying with them,* thereby learning from them the Pushto 

language, and in course of time forgetting their own Ihraliami tongue.^’t 

% 

Again to use the words of the author, Malik Afghan having purified 
the face of the mistress of that country from the dlth of the wicked 
infidels by the pure water of tlie sword; and having given unto her the 

rouge of bcneficcncc, and decked her out in the bridal garments of 

religion and the ornaments of Islam, bestowed her in the marriage of 
possession to one of his sons ; kfter which he returned to the court of 
king Sullman, at Bait-ul-Mukaddas,J where at length he died at a very 


* See the Kullasat-ul-Aiisab. 
t Ibrahami means tbe Hebrew language. 


+ U* 




^ o 


The Sanctified or Holy Temple—the Arabic name for Jerusalem. 
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advanced age. His descendants from generation to generation, and from 
tribe to tribe, continued to dwell round about the mountain of Kdseghar 
and to rule over it, and.were at constant war with tlie Infidels, as the 
neighbouring people jvere termed. 

At length, during the chieftainship of Abd-ur-Rashid bin Kais al Laik, 
an event happened which was the cause of shaking the world to its very 
foundations*—the joyful tidings of the last and greatest of the Prophets, 
resounded both in Arab and in Ajam, and Abd-ur-Rasliid became desirous 
of making a pilgrimage to Mekka for the purpose of seeing him :— 

‘ Love ariseth not alone from seeing the object; 

This wealth is often acquired by mere conversation,’ 

In company Muth severaji of his kinsmen and friends, he set out for the 

* 

Hedjilz; and having arrived at Mckka, performed his pilgrimage according 

I 

to the rites and tenets of the religion of his forefathers, Israel, Tssjik, and 
Ibnihira.t He now set out for Medina, and on the road fell in with the 
celebrated Khalid-ibn-Walid, *Thc Sword ^of God,^—to wliom he plain¬ 
ed the object of his journey. Tlicy travelled towards Medina in company, 
and on Ids arrival there, Abdnr-Rashid became a convert to Islam. In 
the numerous struggles of tliat period, he ])ccaTrie couspicuous for his 
intrepid bravery, which made tlic Prophet bestow on him the surname of 

or X (batiin or patau) which in Arabic means the mast of a 

* Allowance will of course he made for religious prejudice. 

t “The temple of Mecca wus a place of worship, and in singular veneration with 
the Arabs from great antiquity, and many centuries before Muhammad. Though it was 
most probably dedicated at first to an idolatroils use, yet the Muhammadans are gener¬ 
ally ])crsuaded that the Caaba is almost coeval with the world; for they say that Adam, 
after his expulsion from paradise, begged of God that he might erect a building like 
that he had seen there, called Bait-al-Mamhr, or the frequented house and al-Dorah, 
tow^ards w'hitii he might direct his prayers and whicli he might compass, as the angels 
do the celestial one.” Sale’s Introduction to the Koran, page 83. 

X This word 1 cannot find in either K^us, Burhan K^tanc, or Richardson. 
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vessel, TvithoTit which it cannot sail, neither can the ship of war sail along 
without the mjist of hattlc. 

Abd-ur-Eashid having acquired great renown, at length obtained his 
dismissal, and was allowed by the Prophet to returif to his native land; 
but was at the same time enjoined to publish and difiuse the doctrines 
of Tslamism amongst his countrymen. He departed from Medina, and 
in due course reached his home in safety, after which he converted his 
family and tribe to the wcw faith, and taught them the Koriln. He made 
war on the infidels with greater zeal than ever, and was celebrated for his 
piety. At length finding his end approaching, he called his family and 
tribe around him, and enjoined them to keep their hearts fixed on the 
only true religion, and tlieiu feet firm in the path of Islam; to show 
friendship and obedience to the followers of Tlluhamraad ; and to make 
w'ar on the infidels, and convert them to the only true faith. After taking 

an aftectionatc leave of all, ^ the sw^allow of his soul having escaped from 

• • 

the wintry cage of this w'orld, took its flight towards the summer man¬ 
sions of eternal bllss.^ 

He w as blessed with three sons.—Sari, Ghari, and Tabri. Thp first 
known as Sarban or Sarbaiid, succeeded his father in the chieftainship, 
and gave name to one of the two great divisions of the Afghans called 
SarJians. The second also called Gliarghasht, gave name to the Ghar- 
ghaslits. The descendants of these three sons constitute the w^holc of the 
different Afghan clans, with their numerous branches and ramifications. 

The tribes which are included in the Sarban division, are ; —Abd*1.1i, 
Tarin, Barech, Mabanah, Gharshm, Shirani, Babari, Kfinsi, Jamand, 
K^tani, Kali^ni, TarkSm, Khalil, Mhomand, Ddoudzo’e,* and Yusufzo’e. 


* Zo’c in Piislito means, son—is a corruption of the word. 
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The twelve Astdnahs or families who are considered sacred by the other 
Afghans, from their progenitors having been devotees, are also included 
amongst the Sarbans. The Abdali, Tarin, Babari, Jamand and Yusufzo’e 
tribes have each one‘family, the Khalil three, and the Mhomands four. 

The different branches of the Gharghasht division or offspring of Ghari, 
are;—^the Sur^iiii, Jailara, Dmkzo'e, AMdi, Chakani, .lanki or Jangi, 
Keram, Babi, and Mashwaui tribes. 

“ The third son, Tabri, is the progenitor of the Ghalzo’e, Ludhi, Niazi, 
Lohani, Sorb&i, and Klakpilr clans, the whole of whom are styled 
Tabrins. It is said there was an illicit connexion between one of ilie 
daughters of Tabri, and Mast Ali Ghori,* and after a short time the 
fruits of this amour becoming apparent, the father, to make the best of 
a bad matter, gave her to him in marriage. Three sons were the offspring 
of this marriage—Ghalzo^ef of whom she was pregnant before the nuptial 
knot was tied,—Liidhi, and Sarwani. 

The tribes above mentioned arc the whole of those who are of pure 
Afghan descent—the offshoots of the three sons of Abd-ur-Rashid, Patan. 
He was buried at Kaseghar, and succeeded by his eldest son Sari, who 
was constantly at war with the Kafirs or Infidels. He had two sons— 
Sharkabun, and Kbarshabun. The Sarbans are the descendants of the 
former, and the Yusufzo^es, Mhomands, Khalils and other tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the plain of Pesh^awer, are the eliildren of the latter. 

On the death of Sari, Sharkabun his son was acknowledged chief of the 
Afghanah, He was celebrated for his piety and wisdom. In his wars 

The ancestor of the Ohorian Sultans who conquered Ghazni, in 1152. 
t ghal in Phshto means a thief, and a son, hence GhalzQ*e —the 

son of a thief; zde is a mere corruptmn of the word. 
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with'tlie infidelSj he uot only acquired great w^th^ but also increased 
his territory, and brought many of the neighbouring tribes under hia 
authority. During his chieftainship KandAh&r and Kabul were conquered 

I 

by Hujaj bin Yusuf, Sakafi, who was governor of Khor&sdn for the 
Khalifah Abd-ul-M^k bin Mirw^n who reigned from 692 to 698 A. D. 
This event greatly increased the autliority of Sharkabuu, aud established 
liis power more firmly than before. 

He is said to have been succeeded by Abddl his son. Some accounts' 
mention that he was the son of Sharkabun, and others that he was his 
grandson, but neither of these accounts can be correct, as there is a space 

of nearly tliree hundred years between them; Sharkabun being a cotem- 

« 

porary of Hujaj bin Yusuf, Sakafi, before refefred to, whilst Malik Abdal 
lived in the reign of Mahmud bin Sabuktagin, who succeeded his father 
to the throne of Ghazni, in the yasiv of the Hijrali 387. This grcit 
hiatus between the reigns of these two chiefs may be accounted for in 
the following manner. It often happens, that tlie names of those cliiels 
who hav(*< Ijccn celebrated for their wisdom, bravery, piety, or numerous 
progeny, have been alone handed down to posterity, and those of me- 
diocrity set aside and forgotten. There is an instance of this with regard 
to Hasham* and Abd-ul-Shams, who were both sons of Abd-ul-Mandf. 
The descendants of the former are still styled Ban-i-Hasham, whilst those 
of the latter are known as the Bau-i-Omeyah, from Omeyah the cele¬ 
brated son of Abd-ul-Shams, and thus the father’s name has been dropped 
altogether. In the same manner; Malik Abdal having acquired a great 
name for his bravery, equity, and generosity, and surpassed many of hia 
predecessors in grandeur and dignity, his name has been handed down 

* The grcat-grandffttter of Muhammad. 

d 
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to uf», whilst the veiT remembrance of those of little or no celebritV, is 
now altogether lost in oblivion. This is the great cause of the confusion 
which often takes place in the genealogical histones of different tribes 
and people^ and hen<je the reason why Malik Abdal has been called the 
son or grandson of Sharkaban. 

'' Malik Abddl thus became chief of the Afglxdnah—Sarbans^ Ghar- 
ghaslits, and Tabrins. During his reign the people began to pay atten¬ 
tion to agriculture, and the lands about Kdseghar were brought under 
cultivation, Abdal, who was famed for his bravery, followed in the path 
of his ancestr)rs by making war on the people of the surrounding parts, 
in the plundering of whose property his followers acquired great wealth. 
A number of the infidels who dwelt in the vicinity of the Kaseghar dis¬ 
trict, was al#o at this time converted to the Muhammadan faith. At 
length the Afgliaiis having no infidels to plunder, and insufficient land 
to yield them a subsistence, began to take service under the Ghazniwid 
Sultdns, from whom they obtained the district of Bagr4m, now known as 
PeshaVer, as a feudal fief.* Of the countries to the north, such as Suwat, 

♦ Tlie ac<?oimt contained in the (Gardens of Friendship) by Mahabbat 

Khan, differs in some respects from the preceding narration. He says, ** up to the time 
of the Prophet of Islam, the descendants of Afghanah dwelt in the Salman mountains, 
at which period Kais was their chief. He sixbs^eqiiently went to Arabia to do homage 
to Muhammad, taking with him eleven persons of his tribe, who with himself became 
converts to the new faith. 

He returned to his native land, but in the following year he again returned to 
Arabia with seventy of his tribe, and joined the followers of Muhammad a short time 
previous to his attack ou Mekka, in which affair, and the subsequent operations, Kais 
behaved so w’cll, that the title of Ahd-ur-Bashid w as conferred on him, and he soon 
after returaed to his home, 

“After the death of Muhammad, Kais Abd-uT-Rashid,vrith a number of his people 
followed the two succeeding Khalifs in their wars; and when the Khalif Osman de¬ 
termined on the conquest of Khor4san, he requested Kais to obey the orders of Abd¬ 
ullah bin MbmiT bin Karez, who had been appointed to head the expedition.' This 
chief had been directed to settle the Afghan tribe with their families, after the conquest 
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and'Bajawer^ which were in the hands of the Kadrs^ they got possession 
by force of arms. They also obtained grants of land at Ghazni and 
Kdbuh from Sultdn Mahmud and his successors; and by degrees b^an 
to emigrate from the neighbourhood of K^gharj^and settled in those 
places they considered best suited to themselves. Up to the time of 
Malik Abddl^ the whole of the tribes considered and obeyed him as their 

of that province, between it ami Hindustan, that they might become a barrier against 
invasion from the latter country. Kais assisted in the conquest of Rhorasun, after 
which, the tract of country lying between Hirat and Kandahar viipis bestowed on him 
and his tribe, subject to the governor of the province, 

** At the period of the struggles between the Omeyahs and Abbusis, which ended in 
favour of the latter, the Government of Khorasan was administered by Ilujaj bin Yusuf, 
SakaH, who sent an expedition into Umdbstan, under bis nephew Kasim bin Muham¬ 
mad bin Yusuf, Sakafi, who was accompanied by a strong body of Afghans. They 
advanced through the district of Rob,* and at length reached Multan, after annexing 
the former district, which was made over to the Afghan tribes, with directions to keep 
under the refractory GindCis From the occupation of Boh by the Afghans they ob¬ 
tained the name of Rohillas. 

** Sabuktagin the founder of the Glmziiiwid dynasty, and father of the great Mah¬ 
mud, entertained a number of Afghans in his army. When that ruler died, Is- 
mmil his son by the daughter of Al^’kin, the owner of Sabuktagin—for the latter was 
originally a slave—succeeded his father; but Mahmdd, another son by the daughter 
of the chief of ZabOlistan (Kabul) opposed him in the succession, and a civil war 
ensued between them. The Afghans who were dependent in some measure on that 
chief, joined his son-in-law Mahmud, who defeated Ismteil, and confined him in 
a fortress. 

“ In gratitude for this effectual aid on the part of the Afghanah, Mahmiid gave 
his sister in marriage to Sa*ho the chief of the tribe, by whom he had three sons—Salar, 
Mas’acud, and Ghazi, who are buried at Brirnj. 

When Sultan Mahmud set out on bis expedition against Samnath in Giizcrat, 
he took with him a body of Afgh&ns. Several times during the siege of tliat strong¬ 
hold, fortune seemed to inelinf* Against the Muhammadan arms • but at length the 

Afghans were brought to the front, who having fastened the skirts of their garments 
together, attacked the Hindus with such fury that the latter were entii'ely defeated, 
but not until the victors as well as the, vanquished had sustained immense loss. In 
reward for this important service, the ' Breaker of Idols,* bestowed on each of the, 
Afghans the Thrki title of Khan : their former title of Malik was derived from Malik 
Talut”—Ri’dz-i-Mahdbbat. 

• The Dh] dolus acd other inhabitant of the Deiah (iiiazi Khan, an l iho'^e of the stoiitherit t)Mrt 
ut‘ the Derati Isiuaill Klihn liisinuU, Kpeali ul tlfu iijuiituaui raiigu imuieiliHleljr west ot the Indus, 
to (he southern boundary of Afglianistdii, uy this rmme. 

d 
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head and cliief; but now each tribe and village began to choose their* own 
governors, and ceased to pay that respect and obedience to his authority, 
which they formerly did; in fact they fell headlong into the slough of 
arrogance and presumption. 

" Abdal was succeeded by his son Malik Rajar. This prince—a second 
Nimrod—^was passionately fund of the sports of the field, in which he 
spent the best part of his days and nights. He was blessed with four 
sons—iEsau, Nur, Khokai, and Makou, the first of whom, a (jod-fearing 
and just personage, succeeded him in the chieftainship: the others gave 
name respectively to the Nurzo’e, Khokari and Makou tribes. 

'Pile remainder of the Abddlis, and other clans, which had up to the 
present period continued to dwell in the Kdseghar district near the 
Takht-i-Siilirndn, finding it too small to support so many families, began, 
in the hot season, to migrate with their flocks, to the neighbourhood of 
Kand&h^r, returning again to their old haunts at Kaseghar in the 
winter. 

Malik Mmu had three sons—Zirak, Is^hak, and Ali. At his death he 
bequeathed the turban of authority to Zirak, his sword to Ts^hak, and 
his carpet for prayer to AH. Ib’om these two latter, the Is^hakzo’e, and 
Alizo’e branch of the Abdalis are descended; and from them is also de¬ 
scended the only one of the twelve astandfis, or families who are devoted 
to the priesthood, as already referred to. 

"Zirak, who was a wise and able chief, governed his tribe with energy 
and ability. He completely rooted out the crimes of impiety, adultery, 
and dishonesty, which appear to have been but too prevalent at the 
period in question. 

" The five tribes which have been already mentioned as the Abdali clan, 
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viz.'; Is’hakzo’e; Alizo’e, Nirzo^e, Khwag^, and Makou, are kimuas 
the Panjpa’o branch. 

own opinion is that Malik Abd41 was a cotemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud, Ghaziiiwid, aiidMalik Zirak of Shah Bukh Mfrz^—son of Amir 
Timur, Gurgani—between whose reigns there is a period of some three 
centuries. As has been already noticed, the names of the most cele¬ 
brated chieftains can alone have been preserved by their countrymen, 
whilst those of less fame have sunk into oblivion. 

** The district of Budali and Kaseghar, as before stated, not being of 
sufficient extent to support the great number of people, to which the 
Afghans had by this time increased, Malik Zirak was induced to send an 
agent to Shah Bukh Mirzii,* at llirat, for the purpose of soliciting a 
grant of the districts round Kandahar. This request was favourably 
listened to by the Shah, and Zirak in consequence gave directions to the 
Abdali, Barcch, Tarin, Jamad, Ghalzo^c, Kakur, Kasi, Babur, and other 
tribes—^who w^re more numerous than the extent of their lands could 
support—to proceed to Kandahdr and settle ou the lands granted by the 
Shah in that district. To each tribe a portion of land was given, in 
proportion to the number of families of which it consisted, and for which 
ground they had to pay a small tax to the Governor of the province. 

Zirak had three sons—Popul, Barak, and Alako, from whom have 
sprung the Fopulzo^es B^akzo’es and Alakozo’es. At his death Popul 
succeeded him in the chieftainship of the whole Afglianah people. Being 
a sagacious and intelligent chiefs and endowed with the tact of govern¬ 
ment, he kept the whole of the tribes under subjection and obedience. 
They also were gencErally well satisfied with fais government, but at the 
* The accomplished son of tlie groat Timur. 
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same' time^ those who showed any opposition to his authority^ were (mn- 
ished by the Kand&h&r GovernorSj and tliis tended still more to keep all 
under proper restraint. 

Popul had also three sons—Ilabib^ B^du, and Aiyiib. The two for¬ 
mer were by one mother^ and the latter by another wife. Some also say 
that Aiyub was the son of the first wife by a former husband. 

'^B&du was the ancestor of the Bdddzo^es^ and Aiyub of the Aiyubzo’es. 
At length Popul suddenly finding liis end approaching^ sent for his chil¬ 
dren ; and after giving them much good advice, and exhorting them to 
follow in the footsteps of their ancestors, departed this life, leaving tlie 
chieftainship of the tribes in the hands of his eldest son Habib. 

t 

" The children of A%h4iia^ who had now become a numerous people, and 

I 

had, up to this time, paid obedience to the authority of their chief, began 

t 

to show symptoms of restlessness, and dislike to the yoke of Ilabib^s 
supremacy. At length they commenced quarrelling amongst themselves, 
and the khails ODclanls of every village having declared themselves inde¬ 
pendent, set about nominating their own chiefs. All was uproar and 
confusion; the rich tyrannized over the poor, and the strong plundered 
the property of the weak; might was right; and villainy, impiety, and 
depravity, reigned supreme. 

Malik Habib endeavoured for a long time to stem this torrent of 

* 

rcbellLOU, and regain his lost authority over the people, but without suc¬ 
cess; and at length not one tribe remained on his side. The Tarina, 
Barechis, Ghalzo^es, Eikurs, Shiranis, and others, each set up one of 
their own tribe as pretenders to the chieftainship; raised the standard of 
revolt; and commenced a civil war. The life of Habib was spent in civil 
contentions, which .were entirely without avail. He hqd thiec sous— 
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B&tAi, Ismsefl^ and Hasan^ from the two last of whom are descended the 
clans of Ismsailzo’e, and Hasanzo^e. 

B&mi^ who was of a mild disposition and posses^ of many excellent 
qualities, succeeded his father as nominal head of the Afghans. Siiltin 
Bahlol Ludhi, and his son Sikunder—emperors of Hindustdn—were on 
friendly terras with him, and sent him from time to time various costly 
presents. This produced great envy in the hearts of the pretenders to 
the chieftainship, and they despatched agents with presents to these 
potentates. Their agents without being admitted to an audience even, 
were dismissed with the answer, that the Sultans neither knew of, nor 
recognized any other head of the Afghans than Malik B&mi. He had 
four sons— Salih, All, Zaiyl, and Warukah. «They were fathers of large 
families, and their memory has been perpetuated in the separate clans 
beaxung their respective names. 

Bami died at an advanced age, and the shadow of chieftainship which 
now alone remained, descended to his eldest son Sflih, who became head 
of the Ilabibzo’e tribe, which consisted of the three smaller ones of All, 
Zaiyl, and Warukah, just mentioned, who acknowledged and supported 
his authority. He was a man of great piety and generosity; and his 
threshold was never clear from the crowds of poor, nor his table from the 
numerous guests. In his lifetime Slur Shah, and Salim Shah, who were 
of the Shorkhail branch of the Afghans, sat on the throne of Delhi; and 
the friendship which had sprung up between his father and the Liidhia 
Emperors, was renewed and kept up with the former princes also. At 
length the vicissitudes of fortune wrested the sovereignty from the grasp 
of the Ludliis, and placed it in the hand of the Moghal; but when Shir 
Shah in the year 951 of the Hijerah.* sallied forth to regain the throne 


* A. D. 1544. 
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of his ancestors, the Afghans assisted him with a powerful force of their 
countrymen, and Hindust&n was regained. When the agents of Malik 
Salih presented his letter of congratulation to Slur Shah, the Emperor 
observed to his ministers and court, that Malik Sdlih was not only his 
own chieftain, but that his forefathers, from the time of Malik Afgh&n, 
were the chiefe of his forefathers also; and that the family of Malik S^ih 
had no equal in rank amongst the whole of the Afghan tribes. Shir Shah 
after thus acknowledging Sdlih as his head and chief, and treating his 
agents with great distinction, dismissed them with numerous presents for 
their master. 

At length in the reign of Shdh Tamasib, Sufawi, in the year of the 
Hijerah 965, on the night of Monday the 17th of the month Zu^lhijjah; 
the bright orb of Saddo rose from the eastern horizon of the block goat’s 
hair tent of Malik S&lih, and diffused his refulgent beams on the surround¬ 
ing world.” 

With the birth of Saddo, the ancestor of the great Ahmed Shah, Ab- 
dali, the Introduction to the Tazldr4t-nl-lMuldk closes. 

Sir John Malcolm’s words on the origin of the Afghans are—Al¬ 
though the right of the Afghans to this proud descent is very doubtful, 
it is evident from their personal appc^ance, and many of their usages, 
that they are a distinct race from the Persians, Tartars, and Indians, and 
this alone seems to give credibility to a statement which is contradicted 
by 80 many strong facts, and of which no direct proof has been 
produced.” 

Sir William Jones was of opinion that the Afghans are the Paropa- 
misadee* of the ancients, but this is very improbable, for it is proved by 

* See Quintus Curtius’s Life of Alexander. Book 7* 
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the statements of many authorities^ besides that of the work from which 
I have given an extract, that the Afghans are not the aborigines of the 
counliry they at present inhabit, but have gradually advanced from the 
west of Asia; and it is not improbable, but that during the lapse of ages, 
they might have been forced from various causes, to emigrate from the 
districts in tlic vicinity of Jerusalem, as stated in the tradition I have 
quoted. The Seah-Posli Kafirs are in all probability the Paropamisadee 
of the writers of antiquity, respecting whom, on some future occasion, 
T hope to offer some remarks. 

According to the Makhzan Afghani, after Feridun's victory over 
Zohdk, the latter was subjected to such acts of tyranny, that his chil- 
dren fled for safety to the mountain tract of <jhor, which at that time 
was only inhabited by a few scattered tribes of the Israelites, Afghans, 
aurl others. If .Jewish families coiild^ at that period^ have been inhabi¬ 
tants of Glior, it is equally possible that the Afghans themselves might 
have come originally from the ^oly Land.* * 

The mountain districts of Afghanistdu heard not the Allah Akbari^ 
of the conquering Arabs, until the fourth or fifth century of the Hijerah, 
by which time the sun of their power had commenced to wane. Up to 
this time even, wc find that the Kafirs or Infidels inhabited the mountain 

♦ In the reign of Saosducliimis king of Babylon, railed in scripture Nabucho> 
donosor the First (A. M. 3335. Ant. J. C. 669) the prophet Tobit, who was still alive 
and dwelt among other captives at Nineveh, a short time before his death, foretold to 
his children the sudden destruction of the city, of whicli at that time there was not 
the least appearance. lie advised them |.o quit the city before its ruin came on, and 
to depart as soon as they had buried him and his wife. The Jews, at this time being 
captives, to follow the advice of Tobit, would have had - in the first place to have 
escaped from Nineveh by stealth; and having accomplished this much, where could 
they hope to find a more secure retreat, tlian towards the east, and in the direction of 
the mountainous tracts now inhabited by the Afghan tribes? See Tobit c. XIV. 
V. 6—13. 

e 
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districts of Ohor^ and continued to dwell there up to the thirteenth 
century of our era^ when Marco iPolo visited those regions.'^ 

The Yusufzo^e tribes^ who now hold the whole of the districts to the 
north of the Lundy Sind, or Kdbul river,t were even in the time of 
B&ber hut new oomers, and in this, his statement agrees with the account 
in the Tazkirat-ul-Muluk. In another place Bdber mentions the people 
of Bajawer, as rebels to the followers of Islam, and besides their rebel¬ 
lion and hostility, they followed the custom and usages of Infidels, while 
even the name of IsUm was extirpated from among them/^t From 
this it appears that the people of the country had been converted to 
Muhammadanism, and relapsed again to idolatry, but were mt Af- 
ghfinB.§ 

Nowab Allah Ydr Khan, son of the Nowdb Hdfiz Rahmat Khan,|l in 
the preface to a lexicographical work of which he is the author, states, 
that “ there are two divisions of the Afghans, whose language also differs 
in many respects, so"that the words used by some tribes are not known 
to, or understood by, others. They are termed Pushtun and Pukhtun 
and they speak the Pushto and Pukhtof respectively. The former is the 
western dialect^ having some affinity to the Persian; and the latter the 
eastern, containing many Sanskrit and Hindi words. The people who 


* Travels of Marco Polo 5 Marsden^s Translation. Book I. Chap. 22. pp. 122, 

t Itundy Swwi, in Pushto signifies the Little river/' in contradistinction to the 
Aha Sind, or Father of rivers.” as the Indus is termed. 

X Baber's Memoirs, page 248. 

§ * * * § ** Although Bajour, Sewad, Peshour, and Hashnagar, originally belonged to K^l- 
buU yet at the present time some of these districts have been desolated, and others of 
them entirely occupied by the tribes of Afghans, so that they can no longer be properly 
regarded as provinces,” Ibid, page 141. 

II The author of the KhuUasat-ub4n8ab. 
f Merely in substituting sh for kb, z for g, etc. 
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dwell about E^dbul^ and Rdudahfir^ ShoraVak^ and Pisliin^ are designated 
Bar PushMn, or upper Afghans from ^ above; and those occupying the 
district of Boh^ which is near Hii^d (India) are. called Lar Fukhtun or 
lower Afghans from ^ belowJ* ^ 

He describes Roh—about which has been, and still continues to be, 
great diversity of opinion—as " bounded on the east by Suwat and 
K^hmir, west by the Helmund river, north by K^shkdr or Chitr^ and 
Kaiiristdn, and south by the river or sea of Bukker, called in Persian Nil- 
6b, (The Blue Water) and Nil’aow or Aba-Sin, (The Father of Rivers) 
by the Afghans.'* 

The author of the Ferang-i-Jehangiri gives a somewhat similar account 
of it; Roh,” he says, " is the name of a rartge of lofty mountains, in 
length extending from Suwat and Bajour, to Siwni, which is in the district 

m 

of Bukker in. Sind } and from Hasan Abdal (in the Sind S6gur Dodba, 
of the Panjab) to K6ndah6r in breadth; and in this highland range the 
latter city is situated.” 

I have been told by Afghans in the vicinity of Pesh’6wer, and other 
places, that their ancestors first came from a district named Ghw6ri 
Marghab, which they said lies to the westward of Khor6s6n. This is, 
however, a mistake; a small vill^e bearing this name, and the place 
referred to by them, is situated about mid-way between Kandahar^ 
Shora’wak^ and Girishk, which is one of the old seats of the Afghan 
tribes who now occupy the Pesh’awer valley. Ghor, supposed to have 
been the original district of the*Afghana, lies much to the north. It 
was from this latter place that the Ghoridn tribe issued in the year 1162 
A. D, when they overturned the throne of the Ghazmwid Sdltfins. 

The diversity of opinion regarding the origin of the A%h&aa, is not 
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greater than that respecting their language, of which, at the time 1 write, 
with the exception of a small brochure hy the late Major R. Leech of 
the Bombay Army, no grammar exists.* It is to be hoped that the 
present work, together with a dictionary in preparation, will enable 
the learned both of Europe and India, to give a better, and more decided 
opinion than heretofore on the afiluity of the Afghan language to those 
of ancient Asia. 

Sir William Jones’s opinion was, that the Pushto or Pukhto language 
has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic, but Professor Klaproth 
vehemently denies this, and states, that nothing whatever is known re¬ 
garding this dialect ,*t that neither in words or grammatical structure, is 
there the slightest resemblance between Pushto and any Semitic language, 
and that it is unquestionably a branch of the great Indii-Germanic 
division of languages. 

Professor Dom of St. Petersburgh—who some few years since pub¬ 
lished a work on the Pushto languagej—in the preface to his transla¬ 
tion of Nc’amut UUah, gives as his opinion, that the Pushto language 
bears not the slightest resemblance to the Hebrew, or Chaldaic, either 
in its grammar or vocabulary,§ and he imagines the Afghans may belong 

Since rating the above. Captain Vaugj^n of the Bengal Army has published a 
Grammar. 

t It is to be hoped the Professor will change his opinion nowr, as regards the latter 
part of tins sentence. 

t " A Chrestomathy of the Pdsbtu Language* with a Glossary/’ St. Petersburg 
1847. The work consists of extracts from a fewr of the best known Pushto authors, 
amongst which the odes of Mullu Abd-ur-Rahman predominate. The text appears 
to have been printed from a recent and incorrect MS. and consequently is full of 
en*or5. In the Glossary', the meanings of many of the Pushto words are merely 
guessed at, and are very wide of the mark. 

§ If W'e are to take the Glossary of Prof. D. as a specimen of the vocabulary of the 
Pushto, 1 should say the language bears more than a strong resemblance to Hebrew, 
Ch^daic, and other Semitic dialects, seeing that this Glossary contains ninety per 
. cent, of pure Arabic words. See pages 388, 389 and 390—in which there is not one 
Pushto word; with two or tiirec exceptions, they are all Arabic. 
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to thfe great Indu-Teutonic family of nations^ and are aborigines of the 
country they at present inhabit. This latter opinion^ however, is proved 
to be an erroneous one, from the writings of various authors, and many 
well authenticated facts. ^ 

The Baptist Missionaries of Serampur again, consider the Pushto and 
the Beluch* languages, to form the connecting link, between those of 
Sanskrit, and those of Hebrew origin.f M. Adelung, in his Mithridates 
voL Ist, page 225, considers Pashto an original and peculiar dialect, but 
at the same time acknowledges his acquaintance with it to be very slight. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his work on Kabul, Vol. 1st, page 302, with refer¬ 
ence to the Afghanian language, considers that its origin cannot be 
easily discovered. He remarks, “a large portion of the words that 
compose it, as also most of the verbs and particles belong to an unknown 
root, and iu tliis portion are included most of those words, which from 
the early necessity for designating the objects they represent, must have 
formed parts of the original language; yet some of this very class 
belong to the Zend and Pehlavi, such as the terms for father and mother, 
sister and brother.’^ He also further states, that out of two hundred 
and eighteen Pushto words, not one had the smallest appearance of being 
dcduciblc from any of the Semitic languages; but that a resemblance 
(five out of one hundred and ten words) can be traced between it and 
the Kurdish, considered to be an Indu-Germanic tongue. 

One of the most decided proofs against the erroneous idea that the 
Afghans are the aborigines of the territory they at present inhabit, and 
that the Pushto is the original dialect of those countries, consists in the 

* The Beluchki is a mixture of Persian, Siiidhi, Hindi, and Sanskrit, with some 
original words. 

t They also notice the numerous pure Hebrew roots to be found in Pushto. 
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facts brought to light in the decyphering of the BactriaUj and Indd- 
Sc^hian coins. M. Lassen in his interesting and erudite work* on this 
subject^ very truly observes; I inde^ know that some have pretended 
to recognize the A|ghdns in eastern Kabul^ even as early as Alezanderis 
time; not so Mr, Elphinstoneit “who rather proves their immigration 
into Kdbul at a much later period. This conjecture has originated with 
Professor Wilken4 thinks he recognizes the Afghans in the Assa- 
kaiies. If these were indeed Afghans, the Afghdn language would have 
been spoken throughout KSbul, and the language of the coins must be 
the source of the Pushto. Without observing, that neither ancient 
authorities nor modem Afghan history§ admit or requires this supposi* 
tion, the correct assertion of the learned academician himself, that the 
Afghans belonged to the Medo-Persic tribe, is at variance with it; the 
Assakaness inhabited a country, where even in the 7th century A. D. an 
Indian language was spoken.” 

As the learned Professor urges—^Lf the Afghans were the aborigines 
of the countries they at present inhabit, the Afghanidn language must, 
as a matter of coarse, have been generally spoken. Had such been 
the case, the language on the coins must have been the source of the 
Pushto, but no similarity whatever ^ists between them. 

The Afghans, although subdivided into numerous tribes, are undoubt¬ 
edly one race, and speak one original language. Had they been the 
aborigines of the country at present known as Afgh&nist&n, we must 

* Points in the history of the Greek and Indd-Scythian Kings in Bactria, K&huh 
and India. Page 116. 

t Account of Kabul. Vol. IL pp. 10,33, 44, 50 and 66. 

X Abhandlg. der Berlin Acad. 181B-19, p. 26l, 

§ Baber does not mention any thing about Afghans at Kabul, when he took that 
«ity. 
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have 'heard something of them from ancient writers, for we find that 
even in the time of Herodotus, Darius had sent an exploring expedition 
under Scylax of Caryanda and others as far as the Indus.* * * § That the 
whole oftlie regions west of Jelalabad, or even as far yeat as K&bul, were 
peopled by a Hindu race, most ancient writers agree to, as also ihatth^ 
were of difierent tribes, and spoke different languages. Herodotus says 
‘There are many nations of Indians, and they do not speak the same 
language as each other,* some of them arcNomades, and others not^'^t 
Again the father of History observes. There are other Indians 
bordering on the city of Caspatyms and the country of Pactyica, settled 
northwards of the other Indians, whose mode of life resembles that of 
the Bactrians.'^J The country here referrod to—the same as Scylax 
and Lis companions started from on their voyage down the river—^is the 
present district of PakUli, north of Attafc. The Indians are in all pro¬ 
bability the ancestors of the race who still occupy that district; the 
Suwatees; and the people of Astor and Gilgit. • 

It is therefore evident that the Afgh&ns have immigrated into their 
present territories from the westward ;§ and that the aborigines—tlie Seah 

* “ A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of Darius. He, being desir< 
ous to know where the Indus, wliieli is the second river that produces crocodiles, 
discharged itself into the sea, sent in ships both others on whom he could rely to 
mak(^a true report, and also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly, setting out from 
the city of Gaspatyrus and the country of Pactyica, sailed down the liver towards the 
east and sunrise to the sea."' Melpomene IV. 44. 

t Thalia, III. 98. 

I Thalia, III. 102. 

§ The empire of the Great Cyrus extended, according to the best authorities^ from 
the .^gean to the Indus, and from the Euxine and Caspian to Ethiopia and the Ara¬ 
bian sea. As it was customary to transport a whole tribe, and sometimes even a whole 
nation from one country to another, and as the Jews were ever a stiff-nedeed race, ia 
it not possible, that the Great King may have transported some of the most troublesome 
amongst them to the thinly-peopled provinces of the east, where they would he too 
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Posh Kafirs, or Black-clad Fagans; the Suwatees; and the people inhabit¬ 
ing the hills to the north-east of Suwat, on the one side, and possibly, 
the Beluchis and Jatts on the other—have been forced by the gradual 
advance of this powerful race, to move to the north-east and south-west 
respectively. 

I formerly entertained an idea that some affinity might exist between 
Pushto and the language of that strange people, the Gypsies, but subse¬ 
quent enquiries have convinced me to the contrary; and I find that no 
trace of similarity exists between them. This may also be seen by refer¬ 
ence to a comparative table of languages which I shall shortly publish. 

Whether the Afghaniau language be a dialect of the Semitic, of Zend 

far away from their native land and captive counti^'men to give tronhlc in future ? Or, 
as 1 have remarked in another place, is it not probable, as well as possible, that those 
of the Jewa who could effect their escape, mij^lit have tied eastward, prcferriiif^ a wan¬ 
dering life in a mountainous country, with independence, to the grinding; tj ranny of 
CjTus’s successors and their Satraps ? In fact there was no other direction to which 
they could have fled, except towards the north, inhabited by the Scythians who would 
have massacred, or at least made slaves of them or sold them as such; or eastward, 
which being mountainous and but thinly peopled, was likely to afford them a permanent 
and secure retreat. According to NiVmut Ullah, Zohdk’s children, to escape the exter- 
tainating vengeance of FeridCin, fled for refuge to the Kohistan of Ghor, and settled 
there; and at his time, its only inhabitants w^ere some scattered tribes of the Israelites, 
Afghans, and others. 

There arc a number of Jews to he found in the south-west parts of India, and in the 
Bombay Army there are a great number. Where did they come from ? and when did 
they come ? 

Again in the 6th year of Darius (A, M. 3488; Ant. J. C. 616.) Babylon rev^)lted 
and could not be reduced until after a siege of twenty months. It is therefore proba¬ 
ble that the Jews of whom a considerable number remained at Babylon, went out of 
the city before the siege was formed, as the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah had exhorted 
them long before, and Zachariah very lately in the following terms : Thou daughter 
of Zion, that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon, flee from the country and save 
thyself.” Isaiah, XLVIII. 20. Jeremiah L, 8. LI. 6, 9—46. Zachariah II. 

It also appears that Ochus son of Artaxerxes Mnempn, carried a number of Jewish 
captives into Egypt« and many others into Hyrcania, where he settleil them on the 
Qimst of the Caspmn (A. M. 3653, Ant. J. G. 361 ;) might not some have been sent 
Wtvrard also ? See Solin. C. 36, Euseb. in Ghnm. etc. 
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or Fehlavi origiti, or of the Indium stock, I will leave for olhers better 
qualified to decide. Before entering into any investigation on the sub¬ 
ject, it must be boilie in mind^ that no efforts of the learned, can 
ever so far alter a language, as to deface every Une of resemblance 
between the speech of the present day and that of even the remotest 
ancestry: nothing but the absolute extirpation of the aborigmal natives 
can apparently accomplish so singular a revolution/’* As an instance 
of this, have merely to examine the present language of Persia, and 
the different dialects of the continent of India; or for a stUl more 
convincing proof, to look into the Gothic and Celtic original of the 
modem European languages, amidst the polish and refinement of the 
Greek and Latin. * 

Before bringing these rambling remarks to a dose, I must notice a 
few of the most striking peculiarities of the Pushto language, which 
will, in some measure, serve as a guide in investigations as to its origin 
and afiSiiity to the other dikects of the Asiatic* continent. It will 
however he well, first to point out the best and most effisctual method of 
ascertaining the real affinity of oriental languages. 

Baron William Humbolt, in an essay on this highly important subject 
remarks; I confess that I am extremely averse to the system which 
proceeds on the supposition that we can judge of the affinity of lan¬ 
guages merely by a certain number of ideas expressed in the different lan¬ 
guages which we wish to compare* I beg you will not suppose, however, 
that I am insensible to the value ^d utility of the comparisons: on the 
contrary when they are well executed, I appreciate all their importance ; 
but I can never deem them aa£|cient to 9 ^wer the mi for which they 

Bichardaoii’a Duuevtatkni* 
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have been undertaken; they certainly form part of the data to be taken 
into account in deciding on the affinity of languages, but \^e should 
never be guided by them alone, if ive wish to arrive at a solid, complete 
and certain conclusien. If we would make ourselves acquainted with 
the relation between two languages, we ought to possess a thorough and 
profound knowledge of each of them. This is the principle dictated 
alike by common sense and by that precision acquired by the habit of 
scientific research. 

“ I do not mean to say, that, if we are unable to attain a profound 
knowledge of each idiom, we should on this account entirely suspend our 
judgment: I only insist on it that we should not prescribe to ourselves 
arbitrary limits, and imagine that we are jTorming our judgment on a 
firm basis, while in reality it is insufficient. 

But further, I am convinced that it is only by an accurate exami¬ 
nation of the grammar of languages, that we can pronounce a decisive 

• • 

judgment on their true affinities. 

“ If two languages, such for instance as the Sanskrit and the Greek, 
exhibit grammatical forms which are identical in arrangement, and have 
a close analogy in their sounds, we have an iucontestible proof that these 
two languages belong to the same family. 

"The difference between the real affinity of languages, which presumes 
affiliation as it were among the nations who speak them, and that degree 
of relation which is purely historical, and only indicates temporary and 
acciidental connexions among nations, Jls, in my opinion, of the greatest 
iifeportance. Now it appears to me impossible ever to ascertain that 
4iff6re&ce merely hj the examination of words ; espeoially, if we exa* 
mlb# but a sm^ number of tbem^ 
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whatever opiaion may be entertained with respect to this 
manner of considering the difference of languages^ it appears to me at 
all cwents demonstrated: Firsts that all research into the affinity of lan¬ 
guages^ which does not enter quite as much into the examination of the 
grammatical system as into that of words, is faulty and imperfect ; and. 
Secondly, that the proofs of the real affinity of languages, that is to 
say, the question whether two languages belong to the same family, 
ought to be principally deduced from that alone; since the identity of 
words only proves a resemblance such as may be purely historical and 
accidental.” 

There are nine letters of the Arabic alphabet which never occur in 
pure Afgh^ni^n words,— dLf, and and 

therefore the language really contains but twenty-nine letters, including 

• i 

five peculiar ones, to which, after a careful comparison of six hundred al¬ 
phabets, 1 find that there is no similarity as to form or sound, either in 
Arabic, Zend, or Sanskrit; but characters similar in sound are contained 
in most of the Semitic, and some Tartarian dialects. The Pushto letters 
with the corresponding ones in the languages referred to are as follow. 

^ is or tzy pronounced tse or tze, has an equivalent in the Chaldaic 
5 iSy Hebrew SJ tsode, Samaritan \(JJ* tsddey Syriac tsode, Ethiopia 
and Amharic ^ tza^ Armenian St ^ tsa, Palmyren ^ ts, Phoenician 

or Y' is, Punic T' is, Kufic is, Georgian is, Mongoliah 
^ is, Mandchii ^ tsa, Thibetan ^ iSj Albanian ^ ^ Corean 

and the Japanic 

^ dz or dsy pronounced dze or dse^ similar to the Hebrew t dsain, 
Aram^c [ ds, Palmyren Z ds, Phoenician “2^ ds, Kufic ^ ds, Syriac 
Q-Q- dzain, the Assyrian cuniform -Sf dz or <fe, Armenian ^ 

/2 
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dztt, Greek f zeta, Oeoigiali^ A, Mongoliah and Cidrean 

^ da, Mandchu ^ - U A, Jspanic dz. 

j vffoy, for wbich with perhaps the harsh f) « rA of the Armeiiian, 
there is no equivalent in any of the known dialects of the old world. 
Some person^ and among them Major Leech, hare considered the San¬ 
scrit Ungnal ^ as similar in sound; but it is merely necessary to hear it 

pronounced by an Afgh&n mountidneer to convince any one of the total 
difference, indeed, it is Smost impossible to give a proper idea of its 
sound in writing. Knfic *) r, is like it in form. 

khin bears some similarity to the ^ Vchoi the GhaldaiCy and 
with this exceptioHj no sound like it is to be found aftuongst the letters 
of the six hundred alph^betfi^ before referred to.^ 

^ or urrUn, is a combination of the sound of ufray and ^ 
nUn^ the latter nasal. It is quite impossible to acquire the real pronun¬ 
ciation excq>t from an Afghan mouth when using the word > )5b bdnfja, 

the ^c-lash, or f kdttfre, atone. The^^n^n of the Sindian lan¬ 
guage is something like it. 

Pushto also, like the Semitic dialects, of which &mily I am inclined 
to w»naiAi»r it, has the t'A'wHh a strong aspiration, to which sound the 
Persians have an unconquerable antipathy; indeed their months seem 
to be so formed as to be unable to utter it. Like the Jews and Egyp- 
tians^ as w^ as the Arabs^ the Afghans uniformly give the hard sounds, 
fhy ^hy dSy dtz, dZy etc., to those characters which the Persians have 
ever softened to z and The prohuAciation too, is somewhat difficult 


See Die Schriftseicben getsmmten Erdkreises. Vienna. 1851, also, Alpbabete 
wim^lUcber uud occidentaUad^er Sjjimbexi sum Gebraucb fiir Sebriftsetzer und 
Jpjpj^toren. Leijraig. I860. 
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on atbcount of the use erf severai gtitturalsi and the corUhinations of 
such letters as etc., which 'are difficult to enunciate. 


which 'are difficult to enunciate. 


In harshness of pronunciation^ and in the declCnsicms of its nouns, 
it bears great resemblance to the Zend and Pehlavi;4ind like the former 
language^ can be, and often is written in old works, on which alone we 
can place dependence, by distinct* letters in the body of each word, 
instead of introducing the short vowels. Of the affinity of the Zend 
and Sanskrit at present there is no doubt; but the Pelilavi appears to 
have a greater affinity to the Arabic, and to differ little from the present 
language of Persia.* 

In Arabic and Persian it is impossible to sound a consonant which 
may be the first letter of a word, without the' aid of a vowel, whilst in 
Pushto there are numbers of words beginning with a consonant imme¬ 
diately followed by another; as, ^ s/ipaA, night, rwadz, day, ^ 

ghld, theft, khkatah, below. 

The vowels and consonants used in Pushto have the same powers as 
those of the Arabic, Hebrew, and other Semitic dialects. Like them it 
has two genders—^the masculine and feminine; but the former have a 
dual form, which is wanting in the latter. In Ithis respect the Afghani- 
&a also differs from the Zend and the Sanskrit, but agrees vdth the 
PebJavij from which the modem Persian is derived. In common with 
the Hebrew, Arabic and Persian, it has the peculiar separable and in¬ 
separable pronouns, the latter being invariably attached to some preced¬ 
ing word, whether a noun, verb, or particle. When attached to nouns 


* Sir 'William Jones has stated, that ** having compared a Pehlavi translation of the 
hisoription in the Ghlistan on the diadem of Cyrus, and from the Puzend words in the 
Ferang-i Jehdngirt, he became convinced that the Pehlavi is a dialect of the Chaldaic.’^ 
—Asiatic Res. 
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they signify possession or propriety; and with intransitive verbs in the 
course of conjugation, are used in the place of personal pronouns; and 
with transitives point out the objective case.* This is also a pe'culiar 
feature of the Sindian language, which has several letters in commou 
with Pushto, besides its own peculiar ones. The inflexions of the Afgha- 
nidn verbs too are formed according to the Arabic and Hebrew system, 
with two original tenses only—^the tuAzI or past, and the mtizdra or aorist, 
the past participle being lised in the construction of the compound tenses, 
with the aid of the auxiliary, to be. Another peculiarity is, that the in¬ 
transitive verbs agree in gender with the nominative, whilst the transi¬ 
tives are governed both in gender and number by the objective case. 
In many respects the Pushto syntax agrees with that of the Hebrew; 

and I have no doubt but that much greater affinity will be found to exist 

* 

between them, if compared by any one well versed in the latter language. 

The Pushto language is spoken with considerable variation in ortho¬ 
graphy and pronunciation, from the vallby of Pishin south of Kauda- 
lidr, to Kaflristau on the north; and from the banks of the Hclmaud 
on the west, to the Attok, Sindhu, or Indus on the east—throughout 
the Sama or plain of th^ Yusufzo^es; the mountainous districts of Baja- 
wer, Panjkorat Suwat, and Bunir, to "Astor on the borders of Little 
Thibet—an immense tract of country, equal in extent to the entire 
Spanish peninsula. 

The numerous convulsions to which the country of the children of 
Afghdna has been subjected for the last seventy or eighty years, have 
necessarily affected their language also; hence the great variation 

• See Hebrew Gramtnar by Prof, Lee, p.. 80, Art. 153, p, 260, Art. 220. 

1827. 

** t JfTor is the Pusbto for bouse, and Pdfi; the Persian for five. 
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observable in the orthography and mode of writing of modern Pushto 
works. Qn this account^ no dependence whatever can be placed on any 
manuscript of later date than the reign of the- founder of the Durini 
empire—^Ahmed Shah, Abdfili, (one of their poetical authors) for it is 
almost impossible to find two copies of one author, unless written by 
one person, agreeing on these essential points. I have in my possession 
a rare prose work, which was written in the reign of the Emperor 
Aureiigzcb, which 1 picked up in a most out-of-way place,—a pawn shop 
at Bombay. The mode of writing and orthography in it, I have gene- 
ally adopted, together with that of the Makhzan Afghani, throughout 
the following pages. ^ 

The assistance which I havg derived from acknowledge of the dialects 
of the neighbouring territorjes, to six of which I have devoted many 
years, has been very great, indeed more than I can well express. It has 

enabled me to trace words of ^abic, Persian, Turki, Sanskrit, and 

• • 

Hindi origin, greatly garbled in orthography, and vitiated in pronuncia¬ 
tion, which a person unacquainted with them in any way, would in all 
probability set down as pure Pushto. 

As an example of this, I will mention one instance alone. M. Klap¬ 
roth in his apparent eagerness for classing the Beluch language, which 
is a mixture of Persian, Sindhi, Panjabi, Hindi and Sanskrit, amongst 
the Indu-Germanic family of tongues, commits an error, from, I fancy, 
ignorance of the Persian language* He gives the following table 


Beluch, 

German, 

Latin. 

Greek. 

English. 

Shash 

Hapt 

Sechs 

Sex 

Se|rf;em 

Hepta 

Six 

Seven 


* 1 am indebted for this to Tboratou’s Gazetteer. 
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Now the Persian for six is slmh, and seven is haft^ which 

two words, to all ajppearance, have a greater affinity to the Beluch words 
here mentioned^ than to either German, Latin, Greek, or English; in 
fact they ore pTeeilely the same words, for ui is used for and pro¬ 
nounced indisbriminately, and would be written exactly the same in 
both languages. If we consider that Beldchist&n is merely separated 
from the Persian province of KirmSn by a range of mountains, tlie simi¬ 
larity is naturally accounted for, without leaving Asia for that purpose, 
as the learned Professor appears to have done— sub oculis posita 
negUgimm: proximjrum incuriosiy lofigmqua sectamurJ* 

I think it will be generally allowed, that at the present time, a know- 

m 

ledge of the language of Afghanist&n is a desideratum, holding as wc 
do the Der&jat, Bunnu Tdk, Kohat, Pesh’fiwcr, and the Sama, or Plain 
of the Ydsufzo^es, thronghout which districts, with the exception of 

Dcr^ Ghuzi Kh^n, nine-ttenths of tj^e people speak no other dialect. 

( 

By being acquainted with this laitguage, an officer can communicate 
personally with the people of the country, and give car to their com¬ 
plaints without the aid ofMoonshees and others as Interpreters. In 
respect to Police Officers, they can thereby communicate their secret 
orders direct, without fear of betrayal by a third party. Doubtless 
much discontent and heart-burning is enkindled jn the minds of the ^ 
AfgMu«, who are by nature a proud, fiery, mid independent race, from 
having to come into contact at all with natives of Hiudust&n, whom they 
in supreme contempt, and their' former triumphs over whom at 
Piaippf and other places, they do not appear to have forgotten. 

We have also in Sindh and the Panj&b, seven local infantry ecnrps, 
wlfiih 'contain at least a proportiou of one half A%hhis or Bohillas, 
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whose native tongue is Pushto, and many of whom understand Hindustfini 
but imperfectly from the^ps of a qualified Interpreter. A translation 
of the articles of War can be easily made^ of which a specimen will be 
found in the appendix to the Grammar. At Couils^Martial a colloquial 
knowledge is indespensible. 

Another still more pressing reason why we should persevere in the 
acquirement of a knowledge of the Afghdnidn language, is, the fact, that 
for the last sixty years the " Bear of the North^^—^whose icy breath freezes 
and nips in the bud the tender germs of civilization and political freedom, 
—has been advancing with slow, but sure and steady steps, into the very 
heart of Asia ; and has, for years past employed, and even at the present 
moment, employs his Armen^ spies, not only at Kabul and in Tiirkis- 
t^n, but at Ladakh and in Kashmir also. The Russians too appear to 

m 

have paid considerable attention, and to have made great progress in the 
study of Pushto, if we may judge from the work published some time 
since by Professor Dorn of St.*Peter8burg, who has been the first to pro¬ 
duce a work in the language. 

The age of* Dost Muhammad Khdn is now so great, that in all proba¬ 
bility a year or two more must terminate the earthly career of that 
extraordinary man. His death will be the signal for the commencement 
of civil dissensions, and doubtless many astonishing changes wUl take 
place in Afgbanistiin. Opportunities may offer themselves for the 
renewal of friendly intercourse between the two nations, which should 
not be allowed to pass ; and let*trade and commerce be encouraged by 
all and every legitimate means. This effected, there is not much fear 
of the semi-barbarian Russians establishing themselves in A^h&iistfin; 
although should they even succeed in debouching from the Khaiber Pass 


9 
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on the plain of Jamrud^ there is not much doubt^ but that they* will 
merely add other heRjis to the bones which have already whitened on 
that scene of nameroos conflicts. 

The object of Russia, however, does not appear to be Afgh&nist&n 
alone,* for twelve years back we have heard of their having established 

• of the principal objects, he (Prince Goitschakof, Governor-General of 

Siberia) had in view, was the organization of a Russian settlement through the Kir- 
ghis Steppes, in the direct line to Thibet. The distance, as the crow flies, from Omsk 
to the frontier of Thibet is twelve hundred wrsts: through a part of this desert the 
natives are on friendly terms with the Russians. So soon therefore, as a permanent set¬ 
tlement is established through the whole distance, immense advantages will be gained to 
Russian commerce. At this moment this object is accom]>lished in nine hundred vers% or 
three quarters of the way. A line of Gossaerks is permanently formed, provided with 
guns, ammunition, and all the necessaries for a fixed residence, which may be liable 
to hostile incursions from time* to time. Tlie Kirghis, however, stand in such awe of 
the Cossacks, and the benefits tLey derive from trading with Russia are such, that 
the caravans now go as securely the whole nine hundred versts, as in any part of the 
< mpire. Every summer sees some fresh point gained^ and there is no doubt, that in 
a few years, the Russian dominion will only end where tlmt of Thibet begins. They 
were for some time, stopped by a district more desert and inhospitable than tlie rest, 
which was supposed to reach to the Thibetan frontier; but it has been discovered by 
a Cossack, who was three years prisoner in the cv>untry, tliat it only extends about 
ninety versts, and he described the other side of it as being fertile, well watered, and 
altogether different from the other Steppes. Th<'ro will, therefore probably be no 
further obstacle to their progress, and a glance at the map will show that they are much 
nearer to our Indian frontier here, than by any other road they cm take. 

** Once established as far as the boundary of Thibet, the Russians will have no 
great difficulty in obtaining a footing tn and a transit for their merchandize to India 
would be a matter of course. ^ 

There is at Omsk a military school where five hundred boys arc educated, who are 
to become soldiers, most of them being soldier’s children, some few Kirghis, and the 
sons of exiles. The establishment is admirably conducted: we went over it several 
times, and nothing could exceed the regularity and order which prevailed. There is 
another mihtaiy school for Cossacks only, and the boys are destined for a different 
career in some respects flrom the others. We may safely defy any country in the world 
to produce an establishment in any way superior to this; our only doubt is, if it is 
not too good for those who are brought up in it, considering what their future destina- 
tioii is likely to be. The boys are taught drawing, alg^ebra, languages, history, and 
fortification, the first class who were all under seventeen years of age, studied princi¬ 
pally Oriental languages, and are intended for interpreters and agents in the East. 
We t(dd by Geaeral l^iamm, who has the superiatendence of the school, that 
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a liife of OMack posts^ imvided with guB», and all the mumiions of 
war, on nine of the twelve hundred versts of desert, which separates the 
city of Omsk, the capital of Western Siberia from the Thibetan frontier. 

Unlike most Eastern nations, the Afghans appea^ to regard women in 
a great measure on an equality with themselves in this world at least; 
and the latter generally receive some sort of education. 

Some of the Afghan females of the higher class, are famous for their 
knowledge of Pashto which they read aud write. The daughter of the 
late Dalil Khan, Arb^ib, or chief of Toru,* near Pesh’dwer, is celebrated 
for her learning, and general proficiency in the Afghan language. 
Fesh^&wer, some fifty or sixty years since, was one of the principal seats 
of Muhammadan learning, and by many was considered a more learned 
city than even Bokh&rd itselfi 

The custom is for boys and girls of from five to twelve years of age 
to go to the same school. After learning the letters they immediately 
commence reading the Kordn in Arabic, but of <9[>urse without under* 
standing it. On its completion they begin to read some Pushto work 
usually a commentary on the Koran, or an explanation of the rites and 
ceremonies of their faith, such as may be fouud in the work entitled 
Kushid-ul-By’^, or some such religious subject. After the twelfth year. 


most of those who composed the first class understood Mongolish, Arabic, and Persian, 
and have also native youths to teach them the of the Noinaudic tribes, 

“ We cannot however, w(mder, when these pains are taken in the wilds of Siberia to 
educate boys for the services they are to perform as men, that Russian diplometio 
agents should be so superior to our owfi, and the habit of thinking such a preparation 
must have created, cannot fail to give them great advantages as negociators aud gene* 
ral agents.’* “ Recollections of Siberiain the years 1840 and 1841,” by C. H. Cottrell, 
Esq., London: J. W. Parker. 

Torb, or Tolfi, is a town or dustier of villages in the Ihsufiso’e country, about 
eleven miles north of Nobshatra, and eoutainiog about 5000 iiihabitante. 

9 2 
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the girls ei&er attend a dame’s school, or, if their parents qan idford it, 

« 

are taught at home. Sometimes boys uuder twelve years of age^ go to 

a dame’s school with grown up girls of fifteen and upwards; but'this 
« 

custom is only prevalent at a distance from towns^ as in most large 
places there are separate schools for males and females. The scholars 
either pay a small sum monthly to their teacher, or make him a present 
after having completed the perusal of the Korfin, according to the posi-* 
tion and means of their parents. Amongst some tribes a portion of land 
is allotted to the MullS, or Priest, who also acts as village school-master. 

The Afghfin language, taking all things into consideration, is by no 
means poor in literature. There are numerous poets, of whom Abd- 

r 

ur-Rahman who flourisheff in Aurengzeb’s time, is perhaps, the best 
known and most generally esteemed. He was a Mull^ or Priest, and his 
writings, which are of a religious character, are collected in the form of 
a Dewin—a certain number of odes ending with each letter of the 
alphabet, from a to"y. The Dewan is the form in which most of the 
poetical works are arranged. 

The next most popular poet is Khushhil Khan who was chief of the 
powerful clan of Khattak in the time of the Emperor Aurengzeb, and 
passed his life in struggling against the oppressive power of that mon¬ 
arch. The following verse from a poem written during his confinement 
in the fortress of Gwalior by the Emperor, is characteristic of the man. 

Cheer up then heart! I have by me, 

A hetiing halm for every throe— 

That Khhshh^ Khan’s an Afghan true, 

Aurengaeb’s mortal foe.* 

Khushhfil was also author of a History of the A%hins, which work 
,. T * 1 regret that want of apace will not allow me to give the poem entire. 
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is now veiry NK|<e1y obtainable; and of a translation of Pilpay’s Fables (the 
Anw&n Soheli of the Persian) entitled ^*yfir Danish^ or the ''Touch- 
stone of Wisdom/’ examples from which will be found in the Grammar. 
He also wrote a small volume on the forms of prayer^ and other religious 
matters. 

The poems of Ahmed Shdh^ Abd&li, the great founder of the Dur&ni 
monarchy, and conqueror of the Murathi host at Paniput, are principally 
in an amorous and metaphysical strain, and contain a number of diffi¬ 
cult Arabic words. His poetry is highly esteemed, perhaps more so, 
than its merit demands. 

The next author to be noticed is Mnlla Abd-ul-llamid who flouridied 
in the time of Timur the son and successor of Ahmed Sh&h. His odes 
which are mostly of an amorous or moral tendency contain many fine 
sentiments. He is the Shaik Saadi of the Pushto, and I must say, that 
I prefer his poems to any of the others. The numerous extracts which 
I have drawn from his works'as examples in the Grammar, will give a 
pretty good idea of his style. They are entitled, Dur-wo-Maij^ 
—Pearls and Corals. 

Futtih Kh&n, Yusufzo’e,* surnamed Mirz&, the next poet in point of 
popularity was a Sufi, and his works &re a mass of mysticisms. He 
served in the wars of Aurengzeb in Guzerat and the Dekkan in 1686 

a 

and the following years.t 

Kasim AH Kh&n of the notorious tribe of Afndi, is the author of a 
Dew&n, but his odes also bear the stamp of mysticism. He was born 

* Some say he was of the family of Bazad (Bkjlzlfl) Ansari, the founder of the 
Roshnian sect, called Pir Taiek or Saint of .Darkneis, by Akhdnd Darweza. 

t I have iu my possession the copy ot hk works which belonged to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Elphinstone, coutaiuing that gentlemaa’s name iu his own writing. 
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at Furakabdd in India, in the time of No^iab MuzafFar Juug,’ and 
according to the account given of himself in one of his odes, he was 
acquainted with Afghani, Arabic, Turki, Persian, Hindi and a little 
English. He has devoted one entire ode to the abuse of the English, just 
arrived in India, whom he calls ^^a nation of shop-keepers, who in 
Hindustan have turned into soldiers.^' 

The romantic and interesting poems of Saif-nl-Muldk and Badri • 
Jamfil, by GuMm Muhammad, and Bahram Ghir, by Fy’4z, must not be 
overlooked. The authors, who are but little known, are said to have 
flourished in the seventeenth century, which appears to have produced 
most of the Pushto authors. 

The other poetical works most generally known are, The Tale of Sdl- 
tin Juinjumah, by Emam-ud-Din^ Mseraj Nameh, by Gul&m Muhammad; 
Rashid-ul-By^&n, by Akhdnd Rashid; Mukhammas of Abd-ul-Kadir; 
Majmd8e6t-i-Kdndali^ri; and some others of less note. 

The prose writings are numerous; but with the exception of the 
romantic story of Adam Khdu and Durkh^ui mentioned by Mr. Elphin- 

Slone in his Account of Kabul,” and a few others, they are mostly on 

> 

divinity. The principal are, the Fawd’id-ush-Sharri^aea, written by 

Akhdnd Kasim in 1560; Makhzan Afgh&ni, by the celebrated Akhdnd 

Darwezah* who lies buried at Pesh^awer; the works of Babd J&n, said 

* ^ 

to have been a converted Seah Posh Kaffir who again relapsed; the 
Jung Nameh containing the history of Hasan and Husain, by Gulam 

* Professor Dom in his Chrestomathy states, that Akhdnd Darwezah nras the first 
author who composed in the Afghan language; but he neither states how he has arrived 
at this conclo&bn, nor his authority for such a statement. In the same manner he 
eons^Mn Rhhshhal Kh&n to he the author of Adam Khan and Dnrkhdni, but neither 
or the other is actually known. 
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Muhatnmad; Niir Kameh, by J&n Muhammad; Gulist&n-i-Bahmat^ by 
Nowab Muhammad Mustajib Kk&a in 1800; Tafzir—a translation from 
the Koran; Hazar Mas&’il; Hiy&t-ul-Mumiuin; Akhir Naraeh; and 
several others. 

Besides the original Afgh&u writings, there arc also numerous trans- 
lations from Arabic and Persian autiiors, both poetical and prose. 

• Amongst those which have come under my own observation are, the 
Gulistan of Saadi, translated by Amir Muhammad, Ans^ri; Yusuf and 
Zulikhd of Jfimi, by Abd-uhK6dir; Majnun and Laila of Jdmi, by Bai 
Khdu of Bunir; the Kasidah Sun'dni; and the Kasidah Bardah, by 
Akhund Darwezah.* 

There are two valuable lexicographical works,—the Bf az-ul-Mahibbat 
(Gardens of Friendsliip) by tho Nowfib H^fiz Mahabbat Khan, compiled 
at the request of Sir George Barlow in 1805-6. It is an extensive work 
of about 700 pages small folio, but is chiefly devoted to the conjugation 
of the Afghan verbs, which are exceedingly difficult* from their irregu¬ 
larity. The author however was a native of Hindustan, and many 
peculiarities regarding the verbs and tenses, have been omitted. The 

* The so-called translation of the Old and New Testaments made by the Seram- 
pore Missionaries in 1818, bears a very slight resemblance to the sacred writings; in 
fact it is quite ritUcwlous and quite painful to read. I will merely give one specimen, 
the well known verse from the Sermon on the mount—" Judge not, that ye be not 
}judged,^' The Pushto is in the following terms;— 

Aj ^ lylj O 

« Bo not justice unto any one, lest justice shall be done unto you ! ! ! ! / Is this 
Christian doctrine? verily, if the Infidels are to judge of our religion from such 
translations as this, it is not to be wondered at that they should scoff at, bold our faith 
in ridicule, and call us K^rs or Blasphemers. It is quite eviilent that in making 
this translation the English has been mei^y transposed for the Pushto without the 
slightest consideration as to difference of idiom, style, ami arrangement of the lan- 
gURges. I trust the other translations of the Soriptures are better than the Pushto 
one. 
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vocabulary is valuable. The other work, entitled ^ajfi'ib*u]-Ltig’hat, 
(Curiosities of Language) was written about the^ year 1808, by Nowib 
Allfih Yfir Kh^n of the Barech tribe, who was also a native of India. The 
work contains 640 pages of 17 lines to a page. 

Kasim All Afridi, in one of his odes, besides the authors already men¬ 
tioned, gives the names of several others—Dowlat, said to have been a 
Hindu, Meher AK, Sikunder, Ashr&f, Arz&ni, Mukhlis, Kaiim 'Kh&n, 
Kdzim Kh&n, surnamed Shaidah, Allah DSd, Karim Dad, FAzil, Latarr, 
and Meher Shah, but they are little known. 

There is a host of ballad writers, and some of their compositions sung 
by the wandering minstrels are very spirited, and put me in mind of 
those of our own land. During my residence at Pesh^^wer I had several 
of them written out. The following is a specimen of one which I have 
attempted to turn into Bnglish ballad style, retaining iii some measure 

the metre of the original. The translation is almost literal. 

« 

ThB Fight at Nohshaira. 

The battle of Nohshaira was fought in 1823, between the Afgh&ns 
under Sirddr Muhammad Azim Kh^, Barakzo^e, brother of Dost Mu¬ 
hammad Khdn, and the Seiks under Buujit Singh, in which Abbas Kh£u 
slain, besides a host of Ydsufzo^es. 

In miseny and grief Pizi plung’d. 

By ruthlees Fate’s decree; 

Alae 1 that from its dmel laws. 

There’s no escape for me. 

What ihalfl say V Abbas Kbdn, 

That Kfaattidi ebief so bold; 

At bis lad Ibte Pm aorely griev’d 
And that by me ’tis told. 
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He iirat did marcb to Wuzir Bagb,'>^ 

Where cypresaeB do wave; 

And there he mustered all his dan: 

They were like liona brave. 

He firom Pesh’uwer then did starts 
For Aaim Khan to fight; 

And with ^ve handled Khattaks true, 
lie reach’d Nohsheir that night. 

When morning dawn’d, the Seiks advanc’d. 

The Afghan host to crush; 

But Ghazisf they, on T^unak’a sons’}; 

Did like a torrent rush. 

On Khaiber’s heights, when rains do pour. 

And wintry blasts do blow j 

Tlie little rills, to torrents swell’d. 

All Jami-dd’s plain§ o’erflow. ^ 

That day th§y kill’d of Singhs enough. 

Of heatls to raise a dome; 

But t’was dccrec’d Nohshaira’s plain. 

To them should be a tomb. 

At eventide, the chieftain’s steed, 

Fell ’midst^a heap of slain; ^ 

By night, his band, oh! where were they ? 

Dead on the bloody plain 1 

Night clos’d round him, still he fought. 

All faint and out of breath: 

A Houri’sll hand the Sherbet gives. 

The Martyr meets his death— 

* The Wdzlr Bagh or Minister’s Garden lies outside the city of Pesh’awer to the 
south. It contains a residence, and was remarkable on account of the number of cypress 
trees *it formerly contained. The garden was laid out by Sirdar Futtih Khan, the 
celebrated Wuzir of Muhammad Shah, and the brother of Dost Muhammad Kh6n, 
Barakzo’e, at present ruler of Kabul. The garden has since been chiefly occupied by 
the other brother, Sultfin Muhammad Kh4n, and bis numerous Harem. 

t Ohazl--one who fights against inflddls: a gallant soldier. 

X Nanak—the name of the Saint of the Seiks, and the founder of the sect. 

§ Jamrdd’s plain”—After heavy rains in the mountains, the rivulets swelled to 
torrents rush from the hills with violence, and cai% every thing before them.” See 
my " Account of Pesh’awer,” on the rivers of the province. Bo. Geo. Trans. 1861-52. 

11 Houri—a black-eyed nymph of the Muhammadan Paradise, of which, every true 
believer is to have uo less than seventy-two. 

h 
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To spare his life^ the Seika they did. 
Fledge every sacred word: 

No Heav’n they dread—deceitful foes I - 
They put him to the sword. 

In Akora* whent this tale was told. 

The people were dismay’d f 
And when night came, the hero’s corse, 
They from the field vuuvey*d. 


It seem’d the latter day was come. 

So sore aggriev’d were they; 

And minstrels did their rebeks break. 
Deep sorrow to display. 

Next morning from Akora then, 

Set out a mournful train; 

And to Pesh’awer bore the corpse. 

Of higi so basely slain. 

a 

The people of Pesh’awer wept. 

When they his fate did herfr; 

And then they laid the body in. 

The grave-yard of Panj Pir. 

ilakim I lament for Abba^ Kh&n, 

That Khattak chief so bold; 

Oh where! the like of him, oh where I 
Shall we again behold. 


* Akor&—is a small town about ten miles west of the Indus or Attok: it is the 
chief town of the Khattak tribe. 

t The grave yard of Panj PiV’—^The Zi’»at-i-Paiij Pir, or the Shrine of the Five 
Saints,” is situated about a mile south-east of Pesh’awer, 
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In languages which hare both a written^ and a spoh6n form., the usages of the 
former rather than the latter are held to determine the rules of grammar. The 
tcriileti is always more perfect than the spoken form of a language. The latter 
exhibits actuMl usage ; but the former exhibits also national and repatahle usage.’* 

/ J. M. M’Culloch, D. D. 


Ctapter I. 

THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Pushto or Afghauidu language is written In the nctskh 
charaetcr of Arabic, which is of the same general use amongst the 
Arabs, as the Roman in Europe.* It succeeded the Kufik in which 
the Kordn was first written, and is considered to have had a common 
origin with the Helwew and Chaldaik^ from the Semitic.^ 

2. It was invented in the third century of the Hijerah by Ibn Moklah^ 
who was successively wuzir or ipinister to the Khdlifs, A1 Mokt^dir^ 
A1 K^hir, and A1 Ilddi, who occupied the throne of Baghd^ about three 

V. 

* The Sindian language is also written in the nashh* 
t Soe Introduction, page 6. 


B 
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hundred years after the Prophet—from the year 908 to 940 of our era; 
and was subsequently altered and improved by Nazim and Tograi^ who 
were respectively ministers to the Kh^fs^ Jel^-ud-Din and M^ud. 
It was brought to great perfection by Ali Ibn Bowab, who flourished iu 
the following century, and other celebrated caligraphists, amongst whom 
was Yakut-al Mostasimi, the Secretary of A1 Mostasim, the eighth of the 
Abbasidis, with whom the glory of his family and nation expired.* 

3- The original Pushto alphabet, before the introduction of Arabic 
words into the language, consisted of twenty-nine different sounds only, 
as may be seen by comparison with old manuscripts; but at present the 
Afghans also use the twenty-eight Arabian letters, with the addition of 
the extra four—t^ ^ J and 'il^^adopted by the Persians, altogether 
making a total of forty characters, the whule of which arc cousueauts. 

4. Several letters assume dillercut shapes according to their position 
at the commencement, middle, or end of a wordj the names, order, and 
figures of which may he seen in the following table. 


f Gibbon, voL II., p. 335. 
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6. It is a matter of some difficulty to establish exact rules for the pro¬ 
nunciation of a lan^age like the Afghdnian^ spoken by so many different 
tribes, severd of whom are widely separated, and have little or no 
intercourse with each other. In such eases the ear will be found a 
sure, and at the same time^ easy g^uide, together, with the knowledge f>f 
the powers of the Arabian letters, with which the student is supposed 
to be already acquainted. 

6. The eastern Afghans, viz.:—the tribes of Pesh^awer, the Yusufzo'es 

of the Sama or Plain, of Suwat, Panjkora, and Bunir, use the letter ^ 
or ^ instead of an^ change ^ into In the same manner tlje 

western Afghans invariably substitute for ^ or ^jif and J for 
The Dam^nis, and Ghalzo’es, change ^ into q- The Khaiberiis 
also change these letters in such a manner, .that at first it is difficult to 
understand them. 

The Vowels— harkdi. 

7. Tliere are three vowels in Pushto, as in Arabic, and Persian; 

viz. (- ) sabar, or <*** fafha, (- ) zer or kasrahy 

and (-) pesh or zammah. 

8. The consonants 1,^, are often found in old manuscript 
works, used instead of these vowel points; and in this respect, bears a 
striking resemblance to the Zend and* Sanskrit, which express all the 

‘Ipng and short vowels by distinct marks. Tliis will be more fully 

"1 

explained in smother place. 

. • ^ ‘ . . 

9. The vowels if not followed by the letters I, represent the 

^ m 
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» 

•short vowels i, u, respectively > thus ^ ba, 4 ^ bi, aud ^ bu ; but 

• • • 

tbe conBonant must iiiTaiiably begin the syllable. 

10. Should the vowels be followed by 1 , ifi , ^pectivdy, then 

s •• 

the syllable is long, as t ha, hi, ^ bi; and these 1 ;hree letters I, ^ 

** 

are then called quiescent and homogeneous with their preceding 
vowels. 

11 . When (-) zabar is followed by^ or the syllable then 

becomes a diphthong; as^. ban or how, ^ bai, 

«» 

12. Tliere are some cases in Persian in which^ followed by ^ 
having the xowelfafha or zabar, and succeeded by I is very slightly, 

if at all, sounded. Thus (sleep) is pronounced kJCdb not khwdb, 

^ m 

and (a table) Wan not khwdn. It must however be borne in 
xniud, that it is quite the contrary in Pushto, and all the letters must 
be sounded, for example khwdri, humility khwdkhe, 

a wife’s mother. 


13. ^ or or jazm or jazmah, placed over a consonant 

shows, that the letter is quiescent and the syllable ends there; as W 
par’har, a wound, tmr-man, leather. 

14. , or maddah or madd is another form of I (alifj, and 

placed over a letter prolongs the sound; as I as, a horse 1 dffh- 

say*, a thorn, and I dkhkh, alae ! 

✓ 

15. •»* , tashdid signifies that the consonant must be doubled. 


but this remark has a reference more to Arabic words used in Pushto 

^ * 

than Pushto itself •, thus, tawalld, friendly. 

16. ^3 wasl serves to connect Arabic words, in which the Ara¬ 

bian article 4 JI is lost in the pronunciation, if the letters be either 
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CL>, ti», jjt, ij or (it; as for example 

V"’*! ' I * ^ / 

\ (Ju *0^ <&■ rtwiJ&j —“ The Prophet said.” AarljJJ kuUil hakka 
—"speak the truth " 


17. 9f hamzah is another form 9 f alif^ as 1^ or j, a, or ^ i, 
f or / The Persians call it softened hamzah. 


18. As the Pushto writings, particularly those on Theology and the 
like, contain a number of Arabic words, it is as well to mention tho 


tantoln, signifying nunnation. 


It is formed by doubling the ter¬ 


minating vowel, and expressed by double zabar, zer, and pesh, — ^^ 
when they take the sound of on, in, and wn, respectively; as 




ra^etu rajulan —"1 beheld a man,^^ marartu rajulin —" I went 

to a man,’^ jd’caii rofuluif —A man came to me.” 


Cliapter SS. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

✓ 

Kalimah, 

19. Tho Afgb^ni^n language like the Arabic model on which it is 

Ip 

based, contains but three parts of speech—^the ^ | %sm or noun, the 
fiml or verb, and the harf or particle. Those who have 
studied the Persian language, and are in some measure acquainted with 
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the Arabic terms of grammar^ will require no explanation of the above; 
but as it may tend to puzzle Europeans unacquainted with the rules of 
the Arabian Grammarians^ I shall subdivide these three pa^s of speech 
into those with which they are more familiar. 

20 . Tl^ie Pushto language contains no article; it is supposed to be 
inherent in the noun, or is expressed by the indefinite numeral yow, 
or the demonstrative pronouns. For example; 

^ A ^ 

«• 

“ The heart is ah ignoremt thing; of ignorance have dread." Ahmed 
Shdh, Abddlj. 

NOUN. 

*/^l— 


21. A noun denotes simply the name of an object, as 




sarrcg 


a man, kor^ a house. 

22 . The term ^ I ism includes nouns substantive, nouns adjective, 
numeral nouns, pronouns, and the past, and present participles j but ibr 
the reasons before stated, I have generally adopted the divisions and 
terms of grammar most convenient to Europeans, and therefore the pro¬ 
nouns will be treated of separately, and the participles with the verbs. 

23. Nouns may be di^ided into substantive and adjective. The 
former are either primitive, or derivative. 

24 . A primitive iioua is that which proceeds from no other word in 

the language, as; tiilA halak, a boy, jinai, a girl, d#, a 

• •* '' 

horse, kar, husbandry, badah, a bribe, wmr, jeadousy. 

25. Derivative nouns arc those which spring from other nouns, or 

from verbs, as; tidrah^ blackness, separation, {jjj 
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u>aind, speech^ khegarrah, goodness^ 1^ ranfrd, brigktnes»^ 

sympathy. 

26. Nouns are of two numbers or dtBddd^ as in Persian^—0^1^ 

wdhid or singular, and jamtea, or plural; and of two genders or 

jinsdn^ viz .;—mussakkar or masculine, and muan* 

nos or feminine, the whole of which will be explained in their proper 
places. 

27. There are seven iOLcI (terdbat or cases;—The nominative or 

^UU Mlat-i-fwEUi : the geiiitive,^or 't l^j v^JJU. ^^t-U 

tzdfat; the dative or hdlat-Umafamul; the accusative 

or JO l>6k; the vocative or |jy J t^ 

hdlatA-nidd; the ablative, or <a^JU. hdlat-Ujarri; and the 
fd^Bil or actor; or as it may be termed,—^the instrumental case. 

28. To form the various cases besides the nominative, several particles 
hkruf^i-jarr are used with the nouns in the inflected 


called 


. ^ 




state. 


89. j 4 > or j dd,* the particle governing the genitive case, must 
always precede the noun, as will be seen from the following examples:— 


liJ 

0*5 


^ 


" The heart lamenteth at the depredations of thy beauty^ 
like as the heart of the nightingale bewaUeth when the autumn is 
coni^*^^~Ahmed Shah, Abddli. 

^ /T *** ** *** Js^ *5 

* Also i> amongst the Khattakg and a few other tribes. 
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Be not captivated by the friendship of the people of the world! 
This shameless, faithlessi immodest world** —Abd-ul-Hamid, 






Thou who seekest in the parterre after the rose op friendship. 
Be aware of the stump of the thorn tree of separation !** —Abd-ur-Rahman. 

30. The particle is not subject to any change in prose more than in 
verse, as will be seen from the following extract. Akhund K^im says:— 




“ To make enquiry after the sick is also the law of the Prophet, and 
a regulation of tlw true orthodpx faith; (and)*whosoever enquireth after 
the sick, entereth into the mer^ of the Almighty)* —Faw^^id-ush-Sharri^aea. 


31. In this manner 1 shall contiimo to give quotations from the 


various A^han authors as I proceed; such examples will not only serve 
in some measure, as specimens of the style, and be \nore easily retained 
in the memory than simple prose, but also be a proof that the Pushto 
has a regular grammatical system, although the ignorant in general 
conversation may not pay much attention to the rules; and, that there 
are many other works than the Ra8hid-uUBy*dn)* 

32, There are four particles governing the dative case ,—^ ta or tah ; 
jSj watah, —thc^ of which is sometimes placed before the noun, and the 
after it; ^ lara or larah; and J la or lah. The latter is less often 

used in poetry, as a particle simil^ in form governs the ablative, but the 
meaning is unmistakable, as will be seen from the examples I shall give. 

^ j- ij. if 

C 2 
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“ Every cyprese that raisetk Us head to the sky, 

Hit sky turmth npside dtmn to Vie ground, as itself is inverted ^*— 
Abd-ul-Hamid. . 

who ever scrutinises the faults of others. 

Why did the Almighty make him ignorant of his own ?—Abd-ur- 
Rahroan. 

J‘)> " Clili J i 4l jy yj J 

• ^ rt ' 'V 

77iC greatness and dignity of the great^ecometh not a particle less, 
Should they at any time say to a child, ' Come here? —Ahmed Shah. 

^ ^ *y*s C>^l ^ Mi* " 

•I ft 

✓ 

They^who are in Im^e with the world, are the greatest of all fools; 
Like the baby they show great eagerness fob the flaming Abd-ur- 

Kahm^n. 

fi »jU5 *> y jy ^ ^ 

** Since it was my good fortune to conquer Hind, 

I now go TO Iran both unik banner and drum ?^—Ahmed Shah^ Abdali. 
The following prose examples are from the Pawi^id-ush-Shuri’jeat, in 
which the various particles of the dative may he seen. 

Ij* |o| ^ j a) i> .5^ 

» ✓ .K 

uy */j Ji i^X) *jji y, 

(vr ttji/ t/y j) ^ 

yi/j-J ^ X luWW ^ ‘i yj J5 c>S*^ 

Vyi ^ isx'^ y 

Fourth^alms aho should be given to the slave who wishes to manu- 
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mii himself, thal he may repay his proprietor, and hy means of it release 
his neck from the yoke. The fifth is the debtor. Alms should also be given 
TO the debtor, that by its assistance he may pay off his debts. The sixth 
are Pilgrims, Champions or Soldiers of the Faith, and Devotees. Alms 
should also he given to these, that by means of it they may perform their 
pilgrimage, fight for the faith, and carry out the object of their vows.^^ 

33. The particles of the dative case are often used to denote for, for 
the sake of, etc.j and must be used or translated accordingly. Thus;— 

jl^Li sS 




If the breast of the par^dge is for the falcon, 

Poll the spider is the breast of the fly/^ —Abd-ur-Rahraan. 


^ ^ ff 9 m' ^ .0^ 

✓ . ' - c - •* 

The anguish of love hath no such mjuriom effect, 

That the afflicted one desireth a remedy for itJ^ Abd-ul-Hamid. 

m 

34, According to the Arabic system, on which ^ost, if not all, Mu¬ 
hammadan languages ore based, the noun has but two variations from 
the nominative, terming the latter fdceil or actor, —the 
izdfat or attribute, and the or acted upon, in which the 

dative, accusative, and ablative cases are included. Pashto has another 
or second form, as it may be termed, of the or dative, similar to 

the objective case of our own language, in which the particles ij 4 )^ 
etc. are not expressed, but are understood. For example; 

‘Hi ^ trl ‘Hi ^ 

Omar strikes Zeid^s horseP Here Omar as the JJs or actor is in 
the nominative case; Zeid^s as expressing the relation of the ownership 
is in the attribute or genitive; andbeing the name of 
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the object acted upon is in the sec&d form of the 

dative. In the above sentence, the actor must be placed at the com¬ 
mencement, or in other words, the noun or pronoun at the commence- 
ment of the sentence is the actor. For instance, if we merely change 
the noun Omar for horse, and vice versA, the signification is, Zeid's 
horse strikes Omar/* or exactly contrary. As all verbs in the language 
agree with the object in the past tenses in gender and number, the 
object can be easily distinguished; but this second form is one of 
the difficulties of Pushto, and only to be got over by practice in the lan¬ 
guage, Examples of this case arc contained in the following couplets: 

O ^Lai, 

The prince of prudence and, re&son, shikeih his ovm li pe. 

When he entertaineth a desire towards tlw taxes of the country of love** 
—Hamid. 

• _ 

\t^ J U sS 1^0 jjiy ^ 

" All the injustice and oppression of the world is acceptdble to me. 
If God separateth me not from the object of my love** —Abd-ur-Rahman. 

" Eyebrows like hows, eyelashes like arrows ,— 

Thou pierceth the lover in the heart’* —Ahmed Sh&h. 

35, The next case is the accusative,* which remains the same as the 
nominative, or assumes the dative form, as: ~/jD 4 J 

I gave him a book** Mirz& says ;— 

I suspect that this case was formerly inflected,' for in old books, nouns may be 
ibemd in this case inflected, as;—a certain** or on one day** 
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(*i " ^ /*i!5 Ai 4) lij 

J give thee much good abvicEi but I am not acting on it myself 
Futtih Khan^ Mirza. 

^ *i *} fib ^L? ^ ^ ^ 

“ If I speak to the unworthy the words of the good^ 

I Hamid shall become like Mansuron the stake —Abd-ul-IIamid* 

cr^ fT" y- y ^ <5^ 

With heart dried up, I sit all day long in the moisture of my tears; 
In my own ceU, love showed to me both ocean and land.’’ —^Abd-ur- 
Bahm&D. ^ 

36. The vocative case is denoted by the Arabic sign ai, some- 

* 

times pronounced ay, together with j)f ao and^ oo ; but the latter signs 
are rarely used in writing, and are peculiar to Afghdman. The vocative 
sign when used, must precede the noun, which, witt but few exceptions 
takes zabar after the final letter, and sometimes adds I or > as will 
be seen from the examples, and the declensions of nouns.f 

^\d^\ ^ AcO SOj liii ^ ^1 

Oh ! RahmIn, first learn the song of the nightingales. 


'fhen commence to praise the rosy^bodied,^^ 

* Al Manstir the Slifi was put tp death for making use of the words [jj “Jaw 
God” The Mullos, his executioners, acknowledged that he was a pious man, but having 
said that which was contrary to the d(^trine of the orthodox faith of Muhammad, 
they had no other remedy than to put him to death, 
t It should be borne in min d that there is little or no difference made in Pushto 

between | and 9> and between __ and For example 
SjJi3, etc. the whole of which are in the vocative case. 
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%!; )i^ {j^ uM* ‘^’ 

Ahmed Shah, thou preachest a sermon to others, 

Why not, Oh monitor ! caution thy own soul?^^ 

37. Sometimes ‘the noun takes the final ^ I or * without being 
preceded by any sign of the vocative, as;— 

“Eavisher of hearts ! Oh, unmerciful one I At least thou shouldst 

give one glance.^^ —Ahmed Shah, Abdali. 

38. The ablative case is governed by the particles J lah, or jy J 

lah nah; the ^ preceding, and the ^ following the noun. The noun in 
this case, in some instances takes or — after the final letter, wliich 
will be seen on reference to the declensions. The other particles used 
in this case arc ^ tar and da. The latter form ia not common except 
in the conversation of the lower classes, who do not appear to make 
much, if any, difference between it and the of the genitive. The fol¬ 
lowing are examples of the ablative case. 

" In the garden from the bramh of the same tree, is produced both 
thorns and roses too?^ —Abd-ur-Rahmdn, - 

^ (>i ji) ^ 

“ Mention not the name of absence. Oh Khushhdl Khan! 

Through separation my very bones are broken pieces —Khushhal 
k-li^, Khaf^ak. 




* Laterally—I am in pieces in my bones. 
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He cutietk away the branch from beneath his own feet, whe mirtur- 
eth IN his heart malice tmvards his frimdsP —^Abd-ul-Hamid. 

39. Examples of the ablative ^ da, ore contained in the following 
couplets: as previously stated, it is not often to be met with in the 
writings of ancient Pushto authors. 


d> 4£t (JIjjI ^ tS aaiai ^ ^ 

I will consider the monitor the real cause of it, 

Should I suffer any injury from patience long-suffering,^* Khiish- 
h^l Khattak. 

Ahmed Shah is pleased with his mistress, 

Therefore he notc*singeih her praises J* • 

40. The locative, which 1 shall include in this case, merely substi¬ 
tutes other particles in place of ii a), and^. They are or 
which precedes the noun, and has various significations, such as, in, on, 
with, through, by means of, etc; and or ^ 4 ^* * Which 

usually follow a noun preceded by ^ and signify in or within. Other par¬ 
ticles are also used iu this case, such as ^ ^ ^ whole 

of which will be found in their proper places. Examples :— 

* 1*^ ^ 

"'if t<>^ H y ** 


* The whole of the above words are pronounced ibe. 
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One man becometh merry and gay at the afflictiona of another ,— 
Through the toeejnng of the dev), the rose smileth and hlooms,^^ 
Bahrain Gur. 

J *• 

Thou iravellest on the road of truth; 

Why then standest thou in doubt Ahmed Sh^h, Abddli. 

^ ^ 

\jS JO 0^ lo 

” There is such deliciousness in the ripeness of thy lips. 

That it is impossible to find such sv)e€tness even in the date grove” 
Adam Khan and Durkhdn^ 

ji^ jJo ^^Li. 4J Ui aj 

What ? will my understanding remain in its proper place, Oh be¬ 
loved one / 

When thou appliest to my heart the viper of separation ?” Abd-ul- 
Hamid. 


41, The whole of the particles governing the different cases just 
described^ remain unchanged both before masculine and feminine nouns^ 
and in the singular and plural number. ^ 

42. Before transitive verbs, in all past tenses of the active voice, the 


noun denoting the or agent, takes the oblique form both singular 

^ #* 
and plural, if capable of inflection. Thu^ ^ becomes KS^ 

and 4^ a woman When the noun is uninflected, the agent 

M 

rmnams the same as the nominative. The following are examples:— 


4^3 } struck the woman; <^1; j 

5 ' ^ * ** 

^ struck the man, Ali Khan says:— 
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& 


*ir 




** ^nce the dishevelled state of the roses became manifest unto it^ 

The BUD placed its head on its knee^ and smileth notP Abd*ur-Bah 
mdn. 


wl / ^>0 e,U.J o 

Ckuel fate hath roasted the heart of Rahman : 

Of its state no one hath conception^ Abd-ur-Bahmdn. 

43, There are two genders in Pushto^ or masculine, 

and muannas or feminine; and they ^affect the terminations of 

nouns, adjectives, and verba. ^ 

m 

44. The gender of nouns can generally be disciiminated from the 
iermiuatioii, as will be seen in the explanations to the different declen¬ 


sions. 


45. The gender of some nouns is distinguishable from the sex of 
those to whom they are applicable; as ^ a hmband^ ^ 4 > 5 U a wife. 
In other instances they are expressed by words totally different from 
each other, as ; a father, a mother, a brother, a 
sister, 

• *■ 

Feminine nouns are formed from masculine by the addition of 


s, changing ^ into and inserting .^j before the final letter, as;— 

•• •» 

• ^1 .^1 ^ A ^ 

a male camel, a female camel, a m.ale kid, a 

female kid, a male guest, a female guest. 

47. Pushto noims have nine declensions, distinguished according to 

the various methods of infiection, and the formation of the nominative 

plhral. Several declensions have two or more vaiieties. 

D 2 
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Declension. 


48. This comprehenda all nouns which inflect the oblique cases of 
the singular and nominative plural. It has two varieties. 

49. The first variety consists of nouns ending in ^ which take 

fl* 

^ in the vocative, the whole*of which are masculine, as;— ^j 4 » a man, 
a lion, a slave, etc. 

50. The oblique plural of all nouns in this language, with the excep- 
tion of those of the 9th declension, is formed by the addition of J or 

^ ; and therefore requires no further explanation. 


51. The masculine noun ® is thus declined. 

Sing. * {^y^a man. Plur. 


Plur. 


^from men. 


Nom. ifij*** ® man. men. 

Gen. ^ of a man. of men. 

Dat. *) - »j3 - <o to a man. 4) . ^2*** lo men. 

✓ 

Acc. \SY^ ^ man, or to a man. iSX* men. 

Voc. ' man. J 

t or 

Abl. < . * ^ , Ujrom a man. >from men. 

Act. ® man. ^ 

52. The second variety embraces nouns which take “ 7 “ in all ^he 
oblique cases of the singular, and the vocative also, as;— 
a road, a maiden, and a needle. They are all feminine, 
and generally inanimate. 

S. xi ® 

Nom. a road. ^ roads, 

Gen. /i of a road. jV J of roads. 


9 
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Dat. to a road. jii to roads. 

Acc. j)l a road, or to a road. j*i roads, or to roads. 
Voc. 

y or (^1 oh ! road. y or oh ! rondo. 

(orjVJ") orJV <J 




4 ) j 


from a road. 




from roads. 


Act. jV by a road. ^ by roads. 

✓ 

58. There are one or two exceptions to this rule, as for example 
a sparrow, which is masculine^ and animate. 

2nd Declension. 

54. The nouns of this class are distinguished by not inflecting the 
singular oblique; take — in the vocative; and add two letters to form the 
nominative plural. They ^e of two varieties^ and are all masculine.* 

-- fi 

55. The first variety are those vhich take in the nominatiTe 

plural; as,— a father, a horse, tJie torist, or 

a tooth. 

S. a father. P. 

Nom. y*:i>3 a father. i^y^^ fathers. 

Obi. jf^<iofafather,etc. \;yyy^<i of fathers, etc. 

9 99 

Voc. Sk p or ^^1 oh ! father, ^pj ^ or oA fathers. 

•Act. J^hy a father. by fathers. 

56. The second variety consists of those nouns which insert two let¬ 
ters before the final letter; as,— a guest, sjpa a cowherd. 

S. a guest. P. 

Nom. a guest. di \Jt*ffuest,. 

Obi. <44^ ^ of a guest, etc. jiUljr* <5 of guests, etc. 

* ^ a man is an exoeptioni as it in masculine and retains the 
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9 9 

Voc. ^ or I oA / y UL^ ^ or (^1 oA / guests. 

Act. bg a guest. by guests, 

r 

57. > I a which is feminine, takes the above masculine form of 
the plurd; but it is a'Persian, not an Afghinidn word. 


3rd 'Dectenmon, 


58. This comprises all nouns ending in < which is changed into ^ 

✓ 

in the oblique singular, vocative, and nominative plural, as;— 
a wortian^ ® sling, a bow. They are all feminine. 

S, 4i?f a woman, P. 


Nom. 

a woman, 

• 

women. 

Obi. 

o of a woman, etc. 

0 of women, etc. 

Voc. 

** / 

^ or y, oh / woman. 

j or ^1 oh ! women. 

Act. 

by a woman. 

by women. 


59. There is another variety which may be included in this declen- 
sion ending in which becomes fbe plural, as;— 

** ** **x 

tress. This form is rare. • 

S* distress, P. 

Nom. distress, distresses, 

* A A ^ 

Obi. ^ of distress, etc, ^ of distresses etc, 

Voc. * distress, yj t* ) ! distresses, 

^ A * A 

Act. ^ dietregg. ^ dietreggeg. 

4dh Declengion. 

60r In this dedeitsion are contained nouns which take ^ in the 
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o))lique^ and vocative singular^ and the nominative plural. They arc of 
two varieties^ and generally masculine. 

01 , The first variety merely add the as ]—a thiefy a com- 


panion, 

S. a thief. P. 

Norn, a thief. {J^ thieves. 

Obi, \j£^i^ofathiefyeU\ ^ of thievesy etc. 

Voc. lJ^ \ or L<l oh! thief. j or oh ! thieves. 

Act, J* hy a thief. Ji by thieves. 

()2. The second variety consists of such nouns as prayery 

or a hyena, ® porcupine, which* change thej or -1- of the 

nominative into I in the oblique and vocative singular, and in the nomi¬ 
native plural. 


S. prayer. 

.9 ♦ ^ • 

Nom. prayer, 


P. 


prayers. 


Obi. 0 of prayer, etc. 


I • 

^ of prayers, etc. 


Voc. 

Act. 


Jor 1 oh!prayer. ^^ or oh !prayers, 
by prayer. 


9 . 

t 


by prayers. 


^th Beclemion. 

-63. The nouns of this declension are not subject to inflection except 
in the vocative singular, which, if masculine, take—and if feminine — 
They may be divided into four classes—those which take or, 

a 

in the nominative plural, and those whose plurals are irregular. The 
nouns embraced in this declension are mostly names of human beings, 
or animals; and contain a number of exotic words which have crept 
into Pushto from the languages spoken in the countries bordering on 
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Afgh&niBt&H: they are both masculine and feminine^ but the former 
predominate. 

64. The first variety are nouns whieh take in the nominative flu- 

ral^ as ;—a mulberry^ a camel, an elephant, 

s. a camel- P, 

Nom. a camel, camels, 

9 ^ 9 . 9 ^ 

Obi. ubi t> o/a camel, etc. ^ of camels, etc, 

^ 9 9 9 9 9 

Voc. ub> j or (^1 oh! camel, } or (^1 oh ! camels. 

9 ** 9 9 

Act. by a camel. cjuji by camels. 

65. Nouns of the second variety take in tbcnominative plural^— 

as;—ji5|(>^o a churning stick, « weaver, a crow, a bear, 

S. a churning stick. P. 

Nom. j>\o^ a churning stick, churning sticks. 

Obi. ^16^ 0 of a churnifLg stick, etc, ^ of churning sticks, etc. 

Voc. J or^^l oh! churning stick. or^lo/t/ churning sticks. 

Act. by a churning stick. by churning sticks. 

66 . The third variety contains nouns which take in the nomina- 
tive pluralj as; — ^ a priest, n quadruped. 


a priest. 


Nom. a priest, priests. 

,9 9 . .9 

Obi. of a priest, etc. ^ F^iests, etc. 

Voc. iU j or oh ! priest. ^ ' priests. 

9 9 9 

Act. iu Ay a priest, by priests, 

67. The fourth variety are nouns whose plurals are irregular^ as ;— 

^ a mother, a son, a brother, and jjm a rider. 
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S, jjfi a 

mother. P. 

Nora, a motfier. 

0*^ mothers. 

Obi. ^ of a mother, etc.' 

9 " 

^ of mothers, etc. 

9 

9 ' 9 

Voc. jy ^ or oh ! mother 

J or oh 1 mothers, 

^ M 

Act. jy by a mother. 

9 ^ 

0*^^ by mothers. 


a son. P. 

Nom. isy o son. 

sons. 

Obi. ^y ^ of a son, etc. 

of sons, etc. 

' A ^ 

Voc. {aSy } or oh ! son. 

^ '{A ^ 1 

^ or oh ! sons^ 

Act. isy % 0 son. 

^^^,by aona. 




6^/i Declemion. 

08. Thiti contains nouns which remain unchanged in all cases, but 
the oblique plural, which as before state<l at Ipage 20 , never varies in 
Pushto. They are of five different classes. 

69. The first variety embraces all nouns terminating in and 
which, in direct contrariety to those of the 3rd declension, are all mas¬ 
culine; for example,— grass, and or hair. 


AiJj grass. 


Nora. ^ 1 , grata. graases. 

A^lj J of grata, etc. j^IjO of grasses, etc. 

Voc. ^ or oh! grassy j or oh ! grasses. 

Act. by gu'ass. grasses. 

70. The second variety are those which terminate in I and are all 
feminine; as,— a cotv, a crutch, ih^ waist. 


^1,0 of grasses, etc. 


£ 
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S. 

Nom. a cow* 

Obi. of a coWy etc, 

Voc. ^OT oh! cow. 
Act. ^by a cow. 


\J^ a cow, P. 

cows, 

j of cows, etc. 

^ * oows* 

by c(ms. 


m * 

71. The third variety end in and are all feminine; as,— 



A 

a 

A 


P. 


Noin, a yirl. 

<?/*« ^tc. 


Voc. 

Act. 





by a girl. 


«• 

jXf^ j o/irirZs, e/<r. 
j*4<k j or j^l oA ■' 
by girls. 


72. N^ouus terminating in — are the; fourth variety; as,— 

eydash^^y^food, j^\^tar. They may also be written with See 
note at page 15. 


Nom 

Obi. 

Voc. 

Act. 


■jit 


S. j^\j aa eyelash, P. 

an eyelash, ^ eyelashes, 

o eyelash^ etc, of eyelashes, etc, 

^ b ^ or oh! eyelash, J 4 b J 0 ^* •' eyelashes, 

j3b iy a» eyelash, ^b % eyelashes. 


73. The fifth variety embraces all nouns terminating in any other 
consonant than those mentioned for the three first varieties j as^— 

V ' * 

a tumAgyjy a wild grape, a steer. 
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S. 


Nojm. a steer. 


^ a steer, 

-A 


p. 


steers. 

Obi. j of a sieer, etc. Jl^se*“ J of steefs, etc. 

Voc. jcfi^ j "»■ (^1 «* ■ j •' 

Act. “ steer. ^ steers. 

7th Declension. 

74. This dedension comprehends nouns which take-^in the oblique 
and vocative singular, and in the nominative plural. "With the ex¬ 
ception of being capable of inflection, and being names of inanimate 
objects, the nouns of this dificr but slightly from the 2nd declension, 
which see. J’hey are all masculine ; as,— mountain, ^ a yoke for 

oxen, ^ I an obstacle, and the forelock. 


Nom. 




S. 

a mountain. 




a mountain. 


OIjL ^ of a mountain, ^c. 


9 9 


P. 

mountains. 


■\T ^ 

Voc. A ^ or 


O o/ msuntains, etc. 




oh! mountain. 


or /^| oh! mountains. 


d!}y j 

% mauntains. 


Act. Iry a mountain, 

Sih Declension, 

75, The nouns of this declension are extremely rare. They termi- 

A 

nate in ^ and arc not inflected in the singular, but take in the 
• J* •* 

nominative plural; as,— ® swaddling band, 

S. ^ swaddling band, P. 

A 

a swaddling band,* swaddling hands, 

,* •* 

Obi, 43 of a swaddling hand, j of muddling bands, 

“'9 9 

Voc. ’ swaddling hand,^ ot^\ oh!swaddling bands^ 

*v ** 

Act, ^ swaddling band, ^ swaddling bands, 

F, 2 
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SB 


9^/i Ikcletmon, 

76. There are a few words in Pushto, which neither change in the 
singular oblique,, nor in tlie nominative or oblique plural, or • vocative, 
which I have incliiHed in this declension. They are rather uncom¬ 
mon ; thus,— 0^ ringlet, jealousy, jLj\j cheek. There 
are many foreign words included in this form. 


Nom. 

Ohl. j\y^ 


S. jealousy, V. 

jealousy. jealousies. 

j of jealousy, etc. of jealousies, etc. 


I / 

Voc. Juj ^ ori^\ oh ! jealousy, j or (^1 oh ! jealousies. 


Act, hy jealousy. hy jealousies. 

77. No absolute system can be given to determine the gender of 
every noun in this language, but attention to the rules laid down in 
the preceding exam{)les, will be found a gvide on all ordinary occasions. 


C f) a p t r r 551. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 



ism-i-sifat. 


7ft. The Adjective called the ism-usifat, or nonn of quality 

denotes some property or attribute of the noun; as, (tor) black^ 

(splnf white; (khahj good; (ndkdr) bad; (luwar) 

^ll; (mandare) short. Example;— 
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lXT 

•« 

There is no such weak intoxication in the wine of love, 

y* b 

As becometk quenched by the sourness of admonitions,^^ Yusuf and 
Zulikhd. 


79. TLe adjective must in all cases precede the noun; as,— 

J XpcLx sS t^(>A£| Syii so O 

^0 l;y iji.Mi.el tovfc A** 0 ^ ijui ^^JiS ^J^\ 

** el*' 

If on a marriage day a person dresseth himself in bed coloured 
clothes, if that dress be of cotton which was originally red, then the 
wearing of such garments is right ^lawful.” Fawd’id-ush- 
Sharriasah. 


80. The adjective admifs of but three forms—the nominative, ob¬ 
lique and vocative, in the same manner as the noun, although it has 
also seven cases. The actor is»the same as the obliqne, and the remain¬ 
der are made up by the addition of the different particles. 

81. Some adjectives are undeclinable,* and arc not subject to change 
for number; with this exception, they assume the same terminations in 
gcnder,^umber, and case, as the nouns they qualify. The following are 
examples of the masculine singular and feminine plural. 


^ Jj eJjl lid 

" lAke as by applying fire, one setteth dry grass in a blaze, 
So doeth love to devotion, and to piety ^ Abd-ul-Hamid. 


Except in the oblique plural which is always inflected. Sec Nouns ,. 
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4 ) b (^5 ^ 

jf tr ^ ^ 

" Those eyes^ whether they be narcissuses or almonds^ 

Became sharp swords for slaughtering meP Abd-iir*Raliindn. 
The following is the mode of declension. 


cider brother^ 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Obi. 

Act. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

Act. 


A A. an elder brother. 


Sing. 

^ of an eldfr brother. 
a) j? to an elder brother. 


c 


an elder brother, 

)})) i brother, 

a)) 

^ ^ ^ Yfrom an elder brother. 

a)). 

JXi) X^ 

Plur. 

elder brothers, ^ 

.y^h ^ c/rfcr brothers, 

a) ij ^ y^) elder brothers. 

elder brothers. 


S,S ' 9 ^ 9 


! 


9 ^ ^ 9 *' 

or *J| 

. 9 ,9 9 ^ ^ 

S 5 j‘ 

^ 9 


oh / elder brothers. 


from elder brothers. 


^JU3 ^ elder brotbera. 
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82 . Before feminiiLe nouns they take as m\\ be perceiyed from 
the following couplet. 

Ahmed Shdh I adversity is a black calamity; 

Mind! in misfortune be a faithful friend.'’ Ahmed Shah, "Abd^ili, 
Declension of an adjective governed by a feminine noun:— 


a grofwn up girh 


Sing. 


Nom. 

j; 

‘J 

a grown up girl. 

Obi. 



of to, etc., a grown up girl. 

Voc. 


** A 

, or (^1 oh ! grown np girl. 

Act.« 

j; 

• 

by a groivn up girl. 




. Hur. 

Nom. 

j; 

•• 

grovm up girls. 

Obi. 

j; 


t> grown up girls, etc. 

Voc. 

j; 


\ ' grown up girls. 

Act. 


y) 

by grown up girls 


* 83^1 Sometimes a noun is used instead of njx adjective to quabfy 
another noun; thus,— 


^ 


That tooth by means of which ibon-like pulse was masticated^ 
God alone knowetk what acids have blunted itf Abd-ul-Hamid. 
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j^a hard (atom) heart. 


Sing. 


Norn. 


*Ai ^® heart, etc. 

*AJ ^ heart. 


Plur. 


Nora. hard hearts. 

of hard hearts, etc, 
oh 

by hard hearts, 

84 . Adjectives may be, and often are, used alone, the substantive 
being understood; thus, 

4Im»J U 

Hamid hath neither foot nor breath: he is the friend of tfw fair. 

Behold the candle, foot bound, and hesd severed /” Abd-ul-Hamid. 

-- ^ 

itLik ^ 

(jUfi <JlCu iS 

The locks of the beloved are the desired object of every one. 

Whether old or young, whether great or small.” Rahm&n. 

85 . Adjectives are declined in the same manner as substantiv'ss, as 
^^tioned at Para. 80. 
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Mas. and Fem., 

S. 

9t<mi or thich 

^ y' ^ 

J v> of 9toutf etc. 

•» 

y ^ ^ f 

^ OJ- HP’ oA / aioiU^ etc. 

iT 

- VaJ^ ^ 5/OW^, C/C. 

•• 

P. 

L^ * e>^ %tout^ thick. 

^9 

O - *3 of stout, etc. 

^ 9 ‘^9 

y^k - j or , oh ! atoui, etc. 

^ *^*1 

jiij* " iy »/o«f, e/c. 

» 

86* The ordinal numbers c><>^ (ismd^i-ti^addd) are de¬ 

clinable^ and subject to the same changes by inflection as other ad- 

jectives; thus, » the second year; 

jO the third month; in the fourth house; 

^ ** 

a3 ^ from the fifth woman, etc. Examples ;— 

KSy O Jji (J^ yo *i 

e/u s^Ju y |*e .ji *i »)) 

The sm^a rays penetrate not through the roof of the covered hrnld- 


Nom. 

Obi. 

Voo. 

Act. 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Voc, 

Act. 


ing: 

V • 

The heort rent and tom by onb grief is good ” Abd-ul-Hamid. 

fi *) I** *> 

fiy *i u;y 

F 
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The Prophet of God hath said—I am overjoyed on account of three 
things; first, that I am an Arab; sscond, that the Kordn is in Arabic ; 
and THIRD, that the language of Heaven will he the Arabian/^ Fawii’id- 
Dsh-Sharnaeah. 


87. The adjunct of similitude is also subject to change to agree 
with its governing noun, in gender, number, and case, as will be seen 

from the following examples; a blackifih horse; 

a whitish mare; ^ ^ a good man like me; 

H ^ a rompish girl. Examples:— 

> ^ - 9 

* * ^ ^ #* •• 

9 

Her mouth is like unto a rose-hud^ 

Therefore I am enamoured of its rosy colour*^ Ahmed Shah, Abdili. 

tjjlfi ll>j Xi\ ^ U <J djULj 0 fjt 

“Life the grief of separation which raineth on me. 

Hath any one ever seen such fire as this, or not Abd-ur-Rahmdn. 




(JeW yJ (jl-i 14 ^ 

.1 ^ 

“ Thm becometh so changed, from slight hunger, 

That thou seizest a beetle in thy avidity instead of a sloe.^*^ 

88 * Tnere are several words used in Pushto to denote similarity, but 

they are adverbs, and not declinable, viz.; and 

(which gem^ly go together, and may be translated— as, so, such, 
r 

etc.) and but the latter is rare. Examples:— 

* The sloe, and blackberry grow in the Khniber mountains, and in the hills north 
^^li4Var» 
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' ^ I. ^ I » ^ ' 

i (ih^ H j** 

" They who like Majmn through love lose their reputation, 

Their names become renowned throughout the world Abd-ul-Hamid. 

ctjti *} ^J,Jy 'ti ^ jii^\ JsJ ,>JIj 

•*x ' 

When the eye beholdeth thy ro^ cheek, 

The mirror like the narcissus becometh filled with amazement,^^ Yusuf 
and Zulikhd. 


J\j Jjx J ^ 1^ 

l»i ix » JO (3 

lamentation and weeping I obtained a sight of my beloved: 

* 

Like the dew I am united to the gueen offlowers,^^ Abd^-ul-Hamid. 

y ^ /if ^ ^ 

aS A) ^ 

’ ' •# * - - 

aiUa- U aJ vi£) 

r/ic sorrows of absence reduced me to such extremity. 

As when a demon sitteth with one as a gfiestJ^ Abd-ul-Hamid. 

^ m <*1 

^ ^,5***^ 

* ** 

' ' ✓ 

As st^ar so w falsehood pleasant to the world. 

Like! poison so it spitteth out tfuih.^* Abd>ul-Hamid. 

J-* aJ vix*^ ^ au k' 

" 7'h^e Mt MO row qf such a ieautifitl colour as thy check; * ' 

r 2 
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The rose shineih with one colour,—thou art resplendent with a hundred'^ 
Ahmed SMli^ Abd&li. 

jf ^ 

89. The ^ (ismd^UtafsU wo mubdligha) 

comparative and superlative degrees^ are not expressed by any 
peculiar form ,of adjective; the superiority of one thing over 
another being expressed by the addition of various particles and 
adjectives. 

90. The positive is made comparative by the particles a), aS a)j 
etc. used with the object to which comparison is made; and such words 

as much, more, grmt, and many others; thus, ^ 

very good; jii large; very small; eC) very 

white. Examples:— 






" Look for excellence from the good, Ahmed Shah ! 
Evil consider lighter than a feather 


_ •• » 

^^13 y ]Ji] ^ oije. di[4& 

" Bahram said unto Shamds, go you to her, 

SarddsVd too with her hand-maidens around her^ 

All should dress themselves in royal robes, 

And with them Ruh Afzd, more lovely than the me.” Bahram Gur. 

91. A mere repetition of the positive is commonly used to form the 
comparative; thus,— 

isjA ti} 
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" He who murmnreth at that which hath happened, 

Talketh great nonsense : he becdeth the froth bubbles on the water. 
Abd-ul-Hamid. 

92. In forming the superlative, such words as all, boundary, 

m m 

or over, above, are used in addition to the particles em¬ 
ployed to express the comparative ; as, ^ this is 

the biggest of all; or, this is the greatest; s) beyond bounds; 

^ ^ fbis “3*1^ i® tte cleverest of all. 

Examples:— 

^ *) o ^ ^ ^ jj is-» 


" Thy oppression, oh ! beloved one, hath exceeded all bounds : 

The vmves of my tears are ever rolling from the ocean of my heart, 
Abd-ul-Hamid. * 

^ M ** V. «• 


“ The Humd on this account ertjoyeth the greatest rank op all birds, 

That it consumeth bones, and injureth not the feathered race.*^ Trans- 

• * 

lation of the Gulistan. 

\jf^ ^ 

• •• I. 

" ui ^ ^ jr 

✓ •• 

“ Man to all appearances is the most excellent of created things, and 
the dog the most vile ; 
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Gen. 


to all. 


Yet with the conctirrenve of the wise^ a grateful dog is far superior to 
the man without gratitude Gulistari. 

takes (—1—) or ^ with nouns feminine^ and may be declined as 

follows; 

Sing, and Plu. or all. 

Nom. 

i of all. 

^ •• 

Dat. T . . 9 ^ 

4 *h, J 

Acc. J^. dJy. j_J^ all, 

*“• " dj5. Jy J »«• 

■*'•• Jy> ^y. jy 

m 

93. The (ism4^ta8ghirj used to lessen the importance 

of a word, or to convey contempt, is affixed to the noun. There are, 
several of these particles, as they may be termed, in general use ; viz. 

thus:—a small goglet ; a Utile girl ; a small 

market / fl mean fellow; (here the particle is inserted before 

the final letter,) ^ young cock; a small pond; 

or cXiJ' a mouse^ (literally a small rat) a, cowardy (literally a 

small hero) and on illiterate priest. Examples :— 

w kUJ^aI. ^ JS ^ <u j 

^ *0 * 

^ 1 once saw a mean scoundrel of a fellow, who was peaking ill of a 

man of rank and respeciabiUty. I said to him — oh! master'y if thou art 
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unlucky^ what fault is that of a more fortunate man,** Translation of 
the Gulistan. 

i ‘J 

The CHILD gamhloih not in this manner with stones and shards. 

Like I stake on thee both my religion and my faith'* Abd-ul-Hamid. 
94. The particle of diminution afRxed to a noun is also used to express 
endearment, as will be seen from the following extract. 


^ <0 jLjii /y* S ^ t5r ^ 


To me this is not death peither is it life—from the state of my own 
existence I behold the dead—through lore I am become dry — ft'om anguish 

I am consumed. Oh dear brother Miru I I must see DurkhdniJ* Tale 

• • 

of Adam Khan and Burkhilrn. 

I " y ^ 

<tb^ ^ b »olj uLi 

jj!i> <51^ yj iJij ^ sLiob 

<»a. Jij hj Awjb 
^ |4> 

" When the prince ^oke these words, the king and his family wept a 
great deaL The king said, oh my dear boy 1 what time is this that thou 
hast made this declaration ?** Saif-ul-Muluk and Badri Jam^l. 
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d !j ap t elU. 

THE PRONOUN. 

^ ys^ zamir* 

95. The Pushto pronouns are of five different classes—the personal, 
demonstrative, reflective or reciprocal, interrogative, and indefinite. 

96. The language contains no peculiar form of relative and co-rela- 

r, 

tive pronouns, but other pronouns are used instead; the explanations of 
which, as also examples will be found in their proper places. 

97. As the pronouns in declension admit of considerable changes, 
they require to be exhibited separately. 

98. The personal pronouns, or zamdHr4~munfa8ilahy 

are; A> and Aiib, which are declined in the following page. 

99. The 1st per86n is termed (mutakallimjy the 2nd 

(mukfidtab) or (hdzir), and the 3rd (ghdyih), 

100. As it would far exceed the intended limits of the present work 
to give separate examples of each pronoun, both in the singular and plu¬ 
ral number, 1 shall content myself by gi^ng a specimen, cither inflected 
or otherwise, as occasion may requ^e; the whole of the changes for 
person and case, gender and number, can be seen at a glance from the 
following declensions. 

ilOl. The first personal pronoun ^ is not subject to any change for 
gender, and is thus declined:— 
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1 a/ person /. 

S. P. 


Nom, 


»j/. 




Gen. 


mine, of me. 

trt "«»■> «/ «*• 


A 



a)j nj, a 

.rd5>' 


Dat. 


}, a? U j 

>to me. 

a), 8^ al 


yio us. 


d), 

vj Uj 


a), ^ j 





a),»j) 



Acc. 


Lo me. 

s 

O’* 





dJ.or 

dAfy aJi 

from us. 

Abl. 

u ^ 

or U ^ from me. 

• 

aj aj'ju 

al. 

Act. 


by me. 

/ 

or 

by us. 


The following are examples of the pronouns. 

y \j £ 4>;}5j .ji <0 \s}i «j 

✓ X A 

*) *! ^ ^ *i jf f ^ 

y -» y 

** I seek assistance from thee—Oh God! grant unto me thy grace^ 

If with my lot thou grantest me thy grace, thou wilt redeem me from 
the flames Makhzan Afghani. 

• The uuinflected form of this pronoun is sometimes used fur the 

dative: the following is an example :— 

yf j yyi- ji 0 »j 

• • •• 

\Ji ^ a3^ ti-A) 

•t At 

The care and anguish which I suffer on account of my behued, hath 
reduced M£ to skin and hone. 

Like as the tree in the autumn without leaves,^^ Abd-ul-Hamid> 

G 
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^ ^ Uii JL» J 4 J (*) 

ji jJ »t> t> \<i £ jll 

•>» 

Give you information to our spiritual guide which is Pir Saleh, that 
he should assist tis, and if he does not do this, we are tired and disgusted 
with his disdpleship,^^ Adam Kh4u and Durkh&ni. 

yi ufy** *> <>j A»t»,) c/** *i 

^ ^ _ • * M M 

dJ ^ym ^ <iU <U ^tU A) a&b 

^ « •• ** _.«„_ 

^ ^ ^ *• - 

jy y Ji ^ ^ 

In the Sh<Bbah it is thus stated—A party of people in Paradise will 
thus say to another party in Hell —‘ Through your instruction and 
exhortations we have entered into Heaven. By what evil destiny was it 
that you entered into Hell ?' These will thus answer them. ^ We gave 
good counsel to the world, but did mi act wp to it ourselves. We iirter^ 
dieted others from evil, but we did not abstain from it ourselves.^ 
Fawd’id-ush- Sharri’eea. 


The above quotation contains examples, of several pronouns^ which is 
the reason of my giving it at length. 

103. find person <0 Thou, 


Nom. thou. or tj^yy^ V^y (rryou^ 

* viJu-. or as it is also written, is the eastern or Peshawirf form of the first 
person plural, and the Western dialect. 1 have already explained at page 6 
that spasa tribes change the letters ^ for t,jJ*^and ^ and vice versd. The 

fifishawiri pronunciation is evidently the purer Pushto. 
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Gen, 4> or of thee A 




yours, of you^ 


Jt), dU b“ 




Dat. ()p <jJ Uj ^to thee, or 8 ^, a?^ ^ /o you, 
*),»jJ,<ojU^ 


Acc. 

Voc. 

*Abl. ii b a) or b a) from thee. 
Act. 


yfrom you. 


U thee, or to thee, you, or to you, 

^ M 

l> oh ! thou. C#l oh! you. 

or i)'l 

(J by thee. • m^,ypS,jJ3 h yo^- 

— '' •• 

^ ^ ji j ii j ^ 

■* ^ j ^ 

-X -v 

OA Arab ! I fear thou wilt not arrive at Mekkaf for the road that 
TiLov foUowest leadeth to Turkistdn,^^ , Translation of the Giilistan. 

104. In old writings, the dative particle is often written with an extra 

•» 

J thus J ^ of which the following is an example.* 

iX ju ^ jJ ^ U j jJ 1*^3 Ifij dJ j 15 j ^ #j 

Every morning and evening I offer up a prayer for thee : 
Wherefore treateei thou me with contempt,*^ Rahman. 

j/ ^ il :Lj^ ^ 

•• St •• 

✓ 

Fo« should make enquiry of the nightingale. 

What sayest thou to the rose f Ahmed Shah, Abd&li« 

* This form of the dative u also used with nouns; and it may also be translated*-* 
for, for the sake qf, ete» See Chap. II. 

o 2 
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105 . Srd person ski^ He, she, it. 

Singular. Plural. 

he, she, it. 


they. 


Gen. 


4> -dkt^ J 




j or 


yofhim,her,S(C, {^jkib O or O theirs, 




Dat. 


0?* tkA 

1 *“ • • . ^ 

^y> ^ or Ski^ J 

j ^ A** ) or i) 

<*J j, ijj> <0 

Acc, ^c. 

^ 1 

a) or a)’ <1^ a) 

I 

'/rom /iim, ^c. 


Abl. 


A) A^ aJ, JU Ai^ 


^yrom ihem. 


II” /■ 

iy^ A 3 or 

m 

A) ^ 4 *^, ^iA J- 

ytohim,Sfc. }" ^ )■ to them. 

or A),>y 

them, 

aI or a)- 

A3 

Act. or A*A or^^^ % /Aow. 

*ji »3 ^ 1^ iyr '^. S' 1^ ^ 

r-^ » 

^3 A^ O Hdkit A^ ^ |(>^ ^ 

Before the time of the Prophet, this (woman) was married to Mtih 
bin jSdmir, and she had a daughter by Mm : her name was Hindah, 
Faw&'id-ush- SharrPsea. 

106 . The feminine form of this pronoun of which the example just 
given is a specimen, is very often written with a instead of ( —? ), 

thus:— 

fi ^ ^ v***"^V 

f AJ ^ J^U, 

The mother of the Faithful said thus to her, ^ Always remember 
%,'' 4eeUh ; by means of it meekness and gentleness ef heart is produced) The 
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counsel of Lady Ayishah took effect on that tooman, ^and she acted vp to 
Faw&^id-ush-Sharrf’sea. 


jAjbjj ^ sU j\ (>3^{ o (4^ o jCIa 

M ^ ^ 

j-i J yjU3 (jfts* 

" Aft^r that hp. sat down beneath the couch, and did not draw his 


breath until mch time as they had consummated their pleasure, and the 
black flag of night became inverted.^* uEy ^ D&nish. 

107. The singular nominative of ttiis pronoun is also sometimes used 
for the plural; as, 

^ I I ^ . m ^ ^ 

U>,u J iitJk Uj>. J J) (SJjliA, 

ttX/ 

The Prophet said thus unto him — they are my vicars who act up to 

the rules and insiUuiiwns of my orthodox faith*' !Fawd’id-ush-3han:i^sea. 


108. This pronoun is also used as the remote demonstrative or 
(ism-uishdrah) and is declined in a similar manner^ except 

that the nominative singular remains unchanged for the plural^ as will 
be seen from the following examples. 

1 Ai Axlb ji' jlb 

cl? 

*• ^ 

Whatever kind of seed thm sowest, that wilt thou reap .*• 

Every tree beareth each its own peculiar fruitP Abd-ur-Rahman, 

if** *i 

•• ^ 

U ^ ^ 

No one in the whole course of his lifetime will have ettperienced 
Those sorrows which my beUnsed every hour inflicts upon me. Abd« 


ur-Bahman. 
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109. The proximate demonstratiye pronouns^ which are of five dif¬ 
ferent forms for the sin^lar^ and two for the plural^ are declined as 
follows. 

>•> or This (persons or things). 


, S. P. 

'' s ^ s'^ 

Nom. #<3, 4>^ tv>, 4^43 this, or ^*3 these^ 

Gen.»*3 (3 o of thiSs *3 or ^<3 <3 of these. 


a]^ A) Afiji AfiO 

Dat. a), aJ 1*3 

a), A) i3j, 1*3 J, 


a)^ aJ ^i3 

this. a)^ A> ^*3^ 
jJ, J t^J4) jJ 


> fo iAe^e. 


Acc. «t>, CA?^, 4a0 /Aw, or to this. t^j<3 or ^ J these, etc. 


or a5^*3 


yfirom these. 


A) Ae<3 a) or Ac^i a) ^1 or^^ jA*3 a) 

Abl. a3 lo a) or lo aJ ^ >^ow» 

e/c. aJ fc3 a) or 0 a) aJ tA!5»3 

Act. >43, 0,1(3^ Ae<3j Aa43 hy this. iSj^ by these. 

Examflrs. 

4i.y ^5U 4> 

^V^*3 ^ Aft 4^43 ^ A^ ^(3 JJ^I43 A£43 
'' The remedy of sickness is a bitter bitter medicine : 

This is a physic which hecometh not only the disease, bat also its cure. 

Abd-iir-Rahm4n. 


JSeep thy cheek ever moist with the waters of thy tears; 

In these waters com be seen tlw face of the gemj* Abd<-ul-Hamid« 
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4i)LJU<» <>** 

*•"%*• •V 

iit? uJ^*^ 

“ They say that these women are roses, and every person smeUeth a 
rose. This » the sect of Abd^ullah ShamdkhU Outwardly they are 
Musslemans, but inwardly are infidels. Makhzan Afghani. 

4J jJUj j ^ 

^ ** tt »• 

Destiny will ensanguine this red flower in thy blood, 

Which itself hath placed in thy turbanP ^ushhdl Khan^ Khattak, 

^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ j ^ o«ij 

* •• " 

1*1 c)^l o*^*^ 

* •• 

" Alas brave youth / there is no road of escape for me: 

The employment of this life of mine is in the home of grief. 

This (demon) merely looks at me—in other respects I am safe; 

But the world entertaineth suspicions against me)* Bahrain Gur. 

• 

jr ✓ 

‘ibji if is) ^ ^ 

•f */* ^ 

isj^ y S ^ ^ j 

^ a! jcul) cdl ts^) y 

“ What noise and confusion was there in the army of Ehizdd! 

It was about midnight thod a tumult and cries for help arose. 



^ /*y ^ uiy.y /** 
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Mounts said the prince, to the summit of the fortress. 

What calamity has happened that up to this time no battle has ensued,^* 
Bahr&m Gur. 


fti3 

^ If ^ ^ m ^ ^ 

Sj ^^y^^y^ A) j a4> 

*V 

^ •*, •• 


/' There was a mighty king who ruled over the courdry of Rum ; 

He was amiable and humane, and his dwelling was the home of sages. 
This great prince was possessed of countless worldly wealth, 

But he ever pined with grief and regret, for he was childless,^^ 
Bahrain Gur, 


110. The first letter of the demonstrative is sometimes lost by 
elision^ thus:— 

r 

ii O ^ ic bj 

•*>- •• 

The nightingale became lost in the imagination of humanity 

T am THAT rose which roameth about in the spring time of love. Ahmed 
Shah, Abdali. 

111. The reflective or reciprocal pronoun (zamir4^ 

mushtarak,) is applicable to all three persons. It is placed before 
the verb in the sentence^ and must refer to the agent or nominative case 
either expressed or understood^ whatever it may be. The changes to 
which it is subject for gender and by inflection^ will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing declension. 
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Masc. and Fern. ^1.;^ or Myae^^ thyself, my awn, etc. 

S. P- 

Nom. or \J>^ myself, ^^if- lJ^ ourselves, etc. 

Gen. ^ or O of myself, etc. ji^ ^ of ourselves, etc. 

or J, ^), JU 


Dat. 


a), ij, J 


y 


to myself, 
etc. 


J, %J. aT 


to ourselves, 
etc. 


Ace. *1^ or myself, etc, ourselves, etc, 

9 9 

Abl. or ^ 

9 9 

or 


our- 


9 » 1 f^f’om 

JO jJ or J ^ 

^ selves, etc. 


I from my¬ 
self, etc, 

,9^ 9^ .9^ 

Act. or by myself, etc. • % ourselves, etc. 

112. The following are exsbnples of this pronoun. 

|0 ^j; • jJ o " 

^ ^Uj j Ji. 

——— 

«>j , v*0 y H 

yA *i »<y^ ^ ojj ij AJ 

" /m the year one thousand and forty this circumstance I relate, 

When the people of the Dakhan and Gujerdl saw such tyranny and 
oppression. 

• in the whole of my lifetime, since I became capable of distinyuishing 
good from evil ; 

I never beheld after this fashion massacre with stones .Futtih Khan^ 
Mirza. 

.9^ 1^# '* 

The inflected form of the feminine may he written or 

•» 

jijy ^ ^ y, ^ ^ 


* See article on the nouns.—Note f to Page 15 . 
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^ i-M* ^ J% JJ* ^ 

The just claim which a wife has &ver her husband ^ this, that he 
should show proper love and affection towards his wife^s brothers, her 
mother and father. Faw^id-ush-Sharri'sca, 

tjf U \j 1^0 ^ i ^ JU J 

— -- ^ X *V' 

uM* ** -y Oj^ L#* ^ ^ <*‘^1 

^ *• #* 2? * ^ ^ * 

f , , ^ 

j) , |,>J 

“ Afterwards Durkhani said to him, I have a request to make; pray 
give ear to it. Adam Khan answered. Whatever the command may be 
I agree to it with all my heart.^ She then related to him her own 
sorrows in the follovnng manner Adam<JChan and Durkhani. 

113. When no agent is expressed^ this pronoun denotes individuality 
and reciprocity, or may refer to either of the three persons, which is only 
discoverable by something that has preceded it, or comes after; as in 


the sentence, 

** " 

«S »4y a) b 'T <0 ^ ^ 

^ ** 

Whoever maketh a prostration before a tomb, or wisheth for any thing 
from the defunct ; and he considereth the fulfilment of his wish to have 
been accomplished by means of the deceased, there is danger of blas^ 
phemyJ^ Fawiiid-ush-Sharri’aea. _ 

Concerning this my own hard fate, 

To whom shall I tell my sorrows ? from whom seek redress Layla 
aud Majnun. 




* Literally " on my eyes.” 
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114. The interrogative pronouns (aarnffe-^uistifahm) 

and ^ or 

is applied to persons and rarely to inanimate objects. It is 
used both for the singular and plural^ and masculine and feminine. It 


is thus declined. 


Who7 which? what? 


Nom. eJjl who? which? what? 

Gen. \a of whom? wldcli? what? 

or di, ^ or iif A) 

Dat. ^ >towhom? which? what? 

li/ji whom? which? what? 

(U Uk. i) or a) from whom ? which ? what ? 

by whom ? which ? what ? 
Examples. 


Acc. 

Abl. 

Act. 


(^4^ a1 j \lSjL dJ Ajlj aJ j; 

(^0 JjJ ^ jtLk AJ ^ 

“ TeU me who art thou ? and what is thy name ? 

That this love of thine affects thy mind so much?* Bahram Giir. 

The whole of my lifetime has passed in this vain hope. 

That thou wouldst ash me, who art thou? and 7vhat? Yusuf and 
Zulikhfi. 


115. This pronoun is also in common use as an indefimte^ and is for 
the most part applied to persons^ but in some instances ,to things also. 
Examples of its use with respect to persons are contained in the follow¬ 
ing extracts. 
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4* ^ 

^ c>ly cH *^;® '*i W 

✓ 

If any one taketh courage in acting with uprightness, 

He will follow after it with affection and love^' Makhzan Afghani. 

^ ck? k* 

" Some persons have said that the Yusufzdis are a great people—they 
eat victuals out of platters, and drink water from boivls,^^ Ajdam Khan 
and Purkhani. 

116. The foltewing couplet contains an example of its use with refer- 

t 

ence to things. 

c/*J Ji 

*^y j} 

✓ ^ •• 

** There is one element of water, avid one element of earth; 

( 

And SOME fruits are hitter, and some pleasant and sweeiP Futtih 
KMu, MirzS. 


117. The interrogative pronouns and ^ are also singular and 
ploral^ hut they take the addition of a for the feminine gender^ and may 
he thus declined. 

and What ? 

Nom. ^or u/- what ? 

Gen. ^ or ~ ^ of what? 

Dat. ^or \yjf~ or J, -o vihoit? 

J, 
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Acc. or jyJ" what? 

Abl. or J or j^or yrom «;/*«/ ? 

^or 1 ^% to/iaf? 


Act* 


Examples. 

^ »Ojj 

-» *r 

W HAT wedding —^what betrothal is there in the world ? 

, That cruel fate at last tumeth mt irdo wailing and lamentation,^^ Abd- 
ur-Rahm&n. • 


iSj^ \sji hj ^ c>*l« i*A 

^9 f • 

^ vjj u:^Lt ii 


"What hour is it that the heart palpitates and beats? 

It will be that hour, when the shadow of beloved faces falls on the 
heart?^ Ahmed Shah, Abdah. 

118. The pronoun is used both in an interrogative as well as in 
an indefinite sense : its conjugation is as follows. 


Masc. and Fern., Sing, and Flu. ^ What ? or, a, an, any, etc. 
^qp. ^ what ? — a, an any, some, etc, 

Oen, ^ O of what P — of a, an, any^ some, etc, 

U ilj or a). 


Dat. 


si j, ji iJj iJL ^ or ^ 


> to what ?—to a, an, any, some, etc. 


what ? — a, an, any, some, etc, 

*5 ai a) or from what ?—from a, an, any, etc, 
by what ?~by a, an^ any, some, etc. 


Acc. 

Abl. 

Act. 
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Examples. 

^ \S^ 

The party had reduced Pir Saleh to great extremity^ saying — What 
art thou doing ?—it is now time ! we are tired of waiting! Adam Klian, 
and Durkhanf. * 





iSf. ,p. A yt 

iU ii f^y i) il 

Since goodness all at once escaped from the hand of the worlds 
Why may not it be stained with evil and depravity ? Abd-ul-Hamid. 

Example of the Indefinite i^f {ism4-mubham), 

fejy ^ U <0 aJ 

If there was any chance of thy admonition taking effect on me. 

Thou oh monitor! wouldst then have given me advice!^ Abd-nl>Hamid. 

119. ^ another form of the indefinite. 

It is applicable to things both animate and inanimate; is not subject to 
any change in termination for gender; and is both singular and plural. 
It is declined as follows, >' 


Nom. 

Gen. 


cJ-^, ang, afew, etc. 

jjvS or some, any, a few, etc. 
or ^ of some, any, a few, etc. 

O}. c/f ’ 

^ • 4* 

Dat, i), aJ J}, ejO, 


> to some, any, a few, etc. 
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Acc. 

AW. 

Act. 


sJ c/f ’ te't 
•• ■* •• 

...A'll 


some, any, a feio, etc. 


yj'i’ kJ^> mT, 


> from somCy any, a few, etc. 


Cj j, h some, any, a few, etc. ’ 


liiJLAMriiKS. 


^M»ls)|*j| ^ Ao 15 4^ 4) J If 

^ XX *X X X X 

^ J ‘‘J t^a.U 

X ‘ •• 

7/* a person ahuseth him who may bear the name of Muhammad, or 
Ahmad^abuUKasim, some say that it is not blasphemy. Others again 

m 

state, that at the time of giving abuse, if his thoughts be directed towards 
the Prophet, he is a blasphemer^ Fawd'id-ush-SharrPaia. 



[fi JT jjr 4 
J^j ^ *i!^ ^ 

af l^Liob y;(S 


The decree of destiny reacheth every one — 

From all eternity the horseman is mounted, and the footman on foot; 
^nd man himself originally is of one race and origin. 

Yet SOME rule empires, and some beg from door to doarP Puttih 
Kh^n, Mirzg. # 

120. Several pronouns admit of composition; thus^ Jtb who- 

ever, or whatever, whatever, every one,y^ which one, etc. 
They are subject to the same rules of inflection, and change in termina- 
tion for gender, as the pronouns from which they are derived : is 

declined in the following manner. 
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Gen* 

Dat, 

Acc. 

A]3l. 

Act. 


to which one? 


Sing, and Plu. or Which one P Masc. and Fern. 

Nom. orwhich one? 

0 qf which one ? 

" ^) or di, tj, 4) or 

**;. J or j), »j) 

or whicJt one ? 

or \Sy^, ^ from which one ? 
iSjt^ or hy which one ? 

Examples or and 

^0^4^ -w'4> JVj 1) 

<3t** iJ ^ c>lH)“ V ^ 

U“i 4I ^ 

*» 

"7/c quickly called the learned man to his house, and upbraided him, 
saying—* Why turmst thou thy hack on my daughter ? she is at all times 
a seeker after knowledge: since thou teachest her companions, which one 
of them is superior to her r » Adam KMn, and DurkMm. 

is^}/ « UjA O to JlOwL l*>j 

O-JO 4J 4) 

Since shefeareth not that God, who is Hue God of all. 

By the assistance of what Deity shall I divert my friend from the 
keipersP* Abd-ul-Hamid. 

''f A 

121. The only relative pronoun (Jy-y (ism-umawrul) which 

✓ ^ 

the Pushto language contains is which must not be confounded with 
the interrogative ^ already explained, there being no connexion between 


Tills particle lias a great similarity to the Persian 
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them. The co-relative (jawdh^umuwml) is supplied by 

the demonstrative pronouns as will be seen in the examples. 

122. may either precede or follow after its substantive; the fol¬ 
lowing are examples. 

*X'y> 

“ Tjiev who Aave heen well anmnted with the aahe» of humility, 

The mirror o/tubih hearts becometh clear and bright.'* Abd-iil-Hamid. 

^ »y 

M 

“ Patience and continence should flee from her on all fours. 

When she taketh between her finger and thumb the arrows of her eye* 
lashesP Abd-ul-llamid. 

/*/ " 

jiy juj ^ ^ 

one Aw# merely, how shall I be contented ? 

Since good fortune from the worl^, is only to be obtained by degreesP 
Abd-ul-Hamid. 

^23. In addition to the regular form of the personal pronouns already 

■ • 

explained and illustrated, there are three other forms of pronouns which 
require a lengthened explanation. 

The first form is used with all past tenses of the active voice, as 
is also the actor or instrumental case of the personal pronouns, to denote 
the agent in a sentence, and have no meaning separate from the verbs. 
With any other than active or transitive verbs they point out the object, 

or the possessive case, and have but these two indectious from the nomi- 
z 
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native. Tliey are not affected by gea.der, and may be prefixed or insert¬ 
ed : they are as follows. 

Ist person ^ or I, mine^ to me. ^ we, ours, to us. 

^ •* 

2nd „ or ^ thou, thine, to thee, you, yours, to you, 

3rd „ ^ he, she, it, his, hers, etc. ^ them, theirs, to them. 

I. •« ^ 

\2^. In the following examples^ the first shows the actor^ and the 
second the inflected form respectively. 

^ 4) ^ j Ij - j J Jj 

«• 

I bl oke a hundred vows, yet did not abandon love. 

Therefore I placed no more faith on vowsJ^ Abd-nr-llaliniHii. 

«• ^ 

*ij H ^ lTJ' 

** I was a rose when there were no equals to me. 

But now I become a thorn in the heart of friendships^ Abd-ul-Hamid. 

“ When THOU didst give tlw colour of wine to thy Ups, 

S' 

Thoc didst set all on fire the houses of the wine-drinkersJ^ Fut^h 
Kh^n, Mirza. 

*1 ^ 

CJJ ^ ^ O l4> 4J 4* 

** .* ' 

Since IT saw the reflection of thy beauty in Us own heart. 

On this account also my soul like the mirror is filled with amazemenV^ 
Abd* )ir-Bahmriu. 
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*i cri \J *T 

•* •♦ «r 

Durkhdni went to him^ and having taken his hand led him in. She 
first sat down on the bed, and then seated Adam Kk&n on the floor,” 
Adam Khan^ and Durkb^i. 



(3^ ^ 


fh “j** ^ 


" Whatever secrets we mentioned to each other. 

There were no words spoken but those of Imw,” Ahmed Shall, Abdali. 

^<0 Si Cj-j V-J.^ iJ jj 

^ • 

“ It is stated in the Tafsir Hmaint, that the devil is your great enemy, 
oh ! true believers; and with deceive you in manifold ways” FawiVi'd- 


ush-Sham’asa. 


t^o JsU ^ ^^,x) Jj 


A 

A 

<u 


" Our Prophet has said —' There are many persons tvho to all outward 

% 

appearances say their prayers, but their hearts are remiss,^ ” Fawa^id- 
usb>Sliarri’asa. 

, 125. These aihxes and prefixes being one of the difficulties of Pushto, 

required examples of each person as above given, and will be necessary 


for thoso which follow. 


126, The second form of pronoun, or pronominal dative prefix, as it 
may be termed, is alone used to point out the object in a sentence. It 
is used with all verbs, but like the preceding has no independent mean¬ 
ing, and is not subject to change in termination for gender: it is both 
singular and plural. 
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Ist person \j or sj \j, £ \j^ \j me, or to us. 

2nd „ to thee, or to you. 

3rd „ ^ or <U to them. 

Examples. 

u^!? "l» 't^-P ^ 

**✓ 

Jf I close my eye ever so little, she says unto me,— 

^ Whenreally in love, people neither slumber twt sleep .^'' Abd-ul-Hamid. 

isii »^\jL iLj \f») 

CSJ jO <jL^ <0|ol3 i^\ 

** Truth is bitter, but falsehood is sweet: 

It is marvellous, oh fool! that evil is pleasant to thee.” Ahmed 
Sh^h, Abd^i. 

jj** csx-ltJ <u ill,oil JJ yU. 

\J J P X ^ J) 

" Adam Khdn ascended the ladder, swung himself off by the rope 
TOWARDS HIM, and Miru who was standing near (to him), received him 
on his shoulders arid lowered him dowhf' Adam Kh^n and Durkhdni. 

127- These particles, particularly and Jj are also used in the for- 

i' ^ ^ 

mation of verbs, thus ;—\j to me, and to varry, becomes Jxj 'j 

to bring; and JJ to him, and to do, etc. —to give, 

128. These same forms undergo otWr changes in writing and con¬ 
versation, but particularly in the latter. The cause appears to be merely 
greater facility in enunciation. Thus for \j they use or 

^ for <)>>, and «jJi for jj). The followmg axe 

examples. 
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Ij ^ «>cISj ^ 

^y*^ (>il^^l(>^ aT^A ^ b*M 

Give UNTO ME an account of thy circumstances on paper^ 

And if God so wills it^ thy wishes will be fulfilled” Bahr&m Gur. 


8^ O A^ 4J 

v'‘>* jy S-» cv 

When the angel of death cometh unto thee, 

Thou wilt give up thy soul without pain” Ahmed Sh£h, Abd^i. 


«-!? i ^ 

" Faghfdr gave uwtu ue & numerous gems and precious stones 


Forty hundred handmaids filled the country with the bloom of their 
beauty” Batiram Gur. * 

129. The affixed personal pronouns* iLeuA (zamaHr-umutas- 
silah) are used in forming the tenses of intransitive and substantive 
verbs, and with the exception of the six past tenses, for those of verbs 
transitive also. They are inseparable from the verbs, and have no inde- 
*pekdent signification. The regul^ personal pronouns may also be pre¬ 
fixed to the verbs with which they are used, but are not absolutely 
required, and not generally adopted. On reference to the conjugations, 
the manner in which these affixes are used with the different tenses and 
persons will be seen at a glance: they are as follow. 

* There is great similarity between these pronouns and those of the Arabic and Per¬ 
sian languages. In Siudhi also there is scarcely a sentence spoken, in which they are 
not used with verbs, nouns, and prepositions. 
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1st person ^ /. j we. 

A 

2nd „ thou. ^ ye or you. 

3rd „ ^ he, she, it, and also^they. 

The of the 3rd person is not used in any of the past tenses of 
intransitive or auxiliary verbs. The following are examples. 

(^.5 

*iU ^ I** ^ if'* Uji 

" I ^ee all departing, no one whatever is to remain behind — 

On this road are journeying both young and old.^^ Abd-ur-Rahman. 

ifjiyjf^ y iS 

L» JO 

^ •• ^ 

"TjfTHOu fullest from the precipice of/ove,,THOu wilt lose thy teeth. 

Oh THOU who gnashest thy teeth at me by way of admonition^' Abd- 


ur-Rahm^. 

ti yy jy ^ ^ 

«• ** 

* ^ \ ^ ^ 

For him whom the black demon of love strikes, 

There is no health or cure from the charms or incantations of the 
world." Abd-ul-Iiamid. 

— _ i • 

jU^ ^ ^ 

M ^ ^ j jk 

✓ 

When I and my beloved together, nuike a computation of our sorrorws; 
She is astonished with her lover, and I am filled with amazement at 


nwne." Abd-ur-RahmAn. 

* 

^ ‘ 

A ^ » '/"X ^ ^ 

> jj 
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On this Mtr Mdmi set out in company with those horsemen; and 
when he had gone a short distance, he said to them—make you haste that 
YOU may reach the force quickly. Adam Kh&n^ and Durkhaui. 

o ^ 

.• M 

- A 

\Sjv ys^ ^ " H ^ 


" When will they who taste of the wine-coloured lips of the fair. 

Set their hearts on the juice of the grape Abd-ul-Hamid. 

130. There are three prepositions used in Pushto requiring explana¬ 
tion here, which are used as demonstrative pronouns. They are and 

. I. • » 

W which add a zer (and W or Ai which prefixes ^ in the oblique 
cases. They are used both fo( things animate and inanimate, are both 
singular and plural, and are not subject to any change for gender: the 


following are examples. 


is))j w I'jY jjj #0 

L#* ^ ^ 

On every sensible adult believer to fast is a divine command and a 
duty. Like the repayment of a debt it is necessary and incumbent on him. 
Jf any one repudiates fasting, the whole of his acts are entirely vain, and 
fiiR^ll become an infidelJ^ Fawd^id-ush-Sharri'sea. 


" Gul Nazdi said, This is that same Adam Khan from whom Burkhdfd 
has been carried ojf'^ Adam Khdn and Durkhani. 

yj C>i) ii C>yl cjUy J.(j 

. ** ^ 9 ^ 

^ If 

Listen oh true believers—In our day the calamities produced by the 
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tongue are manifold, since blasphemous words are uttefed from it/’ 
Makhzan AfghSm. 

<u si ^ o tky> 

^ \j \j3 jI^I *i li 

Oh / bird of the dawn, learn thou love from the moth / 


That consumed on^s life went, but m sound escaped from him.” Abd- 
ul-Hamid. 

^ ^ 

4ri (L‘« Jj J ^ j 


" / m my mind, when I reach the rose tree, 

I will fill my skirt with roses from it^ as, a present for those whom I 
Gulistdn. * 


Cijapttr U. 


THE VERB. 

J>*i Hal.. 

O 

131. A verb is a word which affirms or asserts; as ^\} speaks, 
eats. It may also of itself coitstitute a sentence^ and unless it 

be expressed or understood^ no sentence is complete. 

132. Verbs are of two kinds—^primitive and derivative, which may 

again be divided into six classes—the or substantive; 

*1 ... ** ^ 

neutar or intransitive; active or transitive, in which also 

are comprised causals; the derivative or the passive, 

9 
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133, Some verbs have both an active^ and a neuter signification; as 
to burn, 

Ui ^loj| 

^ ^ m ^ 

** •* X 

Then Bahrdm saidy Oh sister Sarddsia ! go unto Gul Anddm : 

Give unto her information respecting my name, 

Sayy that consumed in the fire of thy love. 

Prince Bahrdm hath again returned from RumJ^ Bah ram Gur. 

^yt aLa 4> CiXio fyi^ 

Majnun at that time acquired the dominion of lovcy 
When in the fire of afi'ectidn he consumed all kis worldly wealth^ 
Abd-ur-Rahraan. 


134. The active voice may be obtained from some intransitives^ by 
changing the jJ and of the infinitive into ; as 43 -jL to take 

fi^^f l}j^ to set on fire ; (J to become cool, to make cold; 

to revolvey to make revolve; to swing, jy5 


to make swing. 


Example. 


As much as thou art able, pain not the heart of any one; 
Binee there may be very many thorns in this path. 



K 
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Give assistance to the poor and the indigent in their affairs; 

Since thou hast many matters in this world to be brought to conclu- 


Pion.” Translation of the Gulist^n. 




135. The casual also termed may be formed from intransi- 

9 ^ ✓ 

lives and transitives by adding place of (J or jJ ; thus (J 0^^ 

to run, cause to run; to laugh, to cause to 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ o' 

laugh; lament, or to cause to lament. Example ; 

/* ^ Jj Ji " 

ji» X 9 ^ 

45 V 

If thou CAUSETH one to lauoh, or causetii one to lament, thou art 
the cause of all: 

Of my own accord. I do not mahe mj*vry^ neither do T mourn avid he- 
waiL^^ Abd-ur- Rahm an. 

o 

136. The derivative verb, or may be formed from nouns, 

adjectives, or pronouns, either by alone adding the sij^n of the infinitive; 

as ^ understanding, to understand; dry, to be- 

9 "9 

come dry, or to make drj ; or by shortening the long vowel of 

the word; as bright, make, hnght; 8^U a brink or side, 

9 ■"‘J 

to put aside \ the following is a» example. 

It is necessary to practise every disguise to phase the beloved: 

* This method of using a letter instead of n vowel point, is in accordance with the 
orthographical system of the Zendic language. See Introduction, page 37. 
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To GAIN THE AFFECTIONS* of the fair, dependeth on art and skilV* 
Abd-ur- Rahman. 

137. Pushto also contaius a sort of compound verb, which may be 
divided into two classes—nominals and intensitives. The former are 
formed by the mere subjoining of a verb regularly conjugated to a noun 

or adjectivej as, sleep, to sleep; hujiger, 

to become hungry; battle, to fight. These 

verbs being very commonly used, need no example, there being scarcely 
a sentence without one. 

138. Intensitives are obtained by adding or prefixing to a regularly 
conjugated verb, two adjectives or an adverb ; thus— 

y us* jy. 

The arrows of thy eyelashes have pierced me in the breast: 

Verily they havIj passed right thiuiugh unto my heart Abd-ur- 
Kahman. 

^ 

Sometimes man may be cheerful and happy, 

'^At times through grief troubled and distressed.” Abd-ul-Hamid. 

139. The passive voice is formed by the addition of the diflerent 

tenses of the substantive or auxiliary verbs and to he or be~ 

come, to the past participle or imperfect tense of a transitive verb, which 
are subject to the same changes in termination for gender as other verbs 
to agree with the governing noun in the sentence. 

* Literally—^To make one’s own, from self, myself, 

k 2 
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The following is an example with 0^^ 

ii 4 > 

Tjf the rose tree is viewed without the beloved being at one^s side, 
The eye-sight merely falleth on a place of thorns and brambles” Abd- 
nl-Hamid. 


Example with 

•• 

"By the time the treacle is brought^ om Irak,* 

The snake-bitten person is dead” Gulistdn. 

140. It will be necessary now to show the inflexions of the different 
auxiliaries^ which are the models for the variations of the persons^ and 
in forming the definite tenses of the verbs. 

141. The foUowijGg auxiliary or substantive verb, called the I 

•t- 

is or irregular, and has no known infinitive. It is very easy and 
should be carefully committed to memory. Want of space will compel 
me to content myself with a single example of each tense in the coujuga- 

ft 

tions of the verbs, unless some peculiarity requires to be more fully 
explained. ' 

To be or become, —Infinitive unknown. 


S. ^JU. Present Tense, P. 

am, k we are, 

a thou art. or ^ U*'l> you are. 

* *** * f 

A& or kJ« he, she, it is £JS) or ^titey are. 


* The tnacle of Irhk is a celebrated antidote for venomous snake-bites. 
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Cupbearer! bring the bowl of wine ; 

I AM overwhelmed in the ocean of grief Ahmed Shahj Abdali. 
Example op the Feminine. 

IjiS ciLib kiJCSi AJ A? a) AJ 

I will give up all honour and reputation. 

Though the world itself depends on good nameJ^ Abd-ul-Ilamid. 

b 

Examples op Singvlae and Plural. 

✓ •* 

^ ^ 1*^ <wjj^ ^ 

Siwce me lovers anguish is equal to its rapture, 

% 

If this distress of mine be lost, I shall again become wretched.” .Futtih 
Kh4u, Mirz&. 

Jy Jji. ii <0 w-ilf ^ 

Since these crooked and left-handed revolutions are occasioned 
by fate; 

Mount Caucasus itself should not coquet about Us own weight*^ Abd- 
UlCHainid. 

Tht» following form of the 2nd person plural is to he found in ancient 
writings^ but it is not commonly used. It, as well as , is in all pro- 

4 

bability derived from the obsolete infinitive or which is now 
lost. 

<»lll aD| \lS[i ^ 

l£p ««>s^ tyUjI 4S&5 


t 
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" YoUj oh fattkfal! are the servants of the most High, God liveth ! 
death affects him not! keep firmly the tenets of your faith, oh people of 
God Fawa’id-ush-Sham^sea. 

and are sometimes used together^ but the latter seems to be 
«» 

merely added by way of emphasis : the following is an example. 

O SJ 

^ •• 

AJkij AJ ^\j a5 aj ^15 

•• ** 0 , ^ ^ 

fVith the glance of her dark-grey eye she enchants and charms in this 
manner — 


There is no one eye equal to it in Hind, not another in Bengdlah.^ 
Abd-ul-Hamid. • 


S. 




ft! ^ 


Lo Past T^tse, 


P. 


was. 


AJ thouvfast, 

^ or ^ Aa^ he or it was, 

>» <<• 

^ A^ s/ie 


^ ^ 

or 


K^io or we were, 

or yow wei'e. 
orjhA they (men) were, 

** 9 9 

^ orthey (women) were. 

This tense with the prefix aT is often used as the Conditional or 
Optative tense, of which examples will be found in their proper places. 

The following example shows both the masculine and feminine 
of this tense, and both methods of writing the third person masculine as 
above given. 

' ■ 


?3 ^ Jr ^ 
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“ There was a chief of tfie Yvmfzoea—a TahmuroM'^ in v?eaUh—who 
WAS ycleped IWous Khan, There was also a daughter of this chief¬ 
tain named Durkhan, and there was no equal to her in beautyP Story 
of Adam Khan and Durkhani. 

*i ri'^ ji 

There was a learned man who WAsf proficient in all the sciences con^ 
tained in as many books as required four hundred chests to hold ihem!^ 
Fawa^id-ush-Sharri^sea. 


The future tense of this auxiliary shows the very irregular and imper¬ 
fect nature of many of the Afghanian verbs. The 1st and 2n(] persons 
are formed by prefixing the particle to the present, and the 3rd person 
by prefixing it to the aorist or future indefinite, which again has no 1st 
or 2nd persona. In the conjugations of all other verba, the 9nd future 
tense ia formed from the aorist. 


S. Future Tense, - P. 

^ ju ^ / shall or will be, ^ or we shall or will be. 

a; <0 thou etc, oryou shall or will be^ 

«• ^ 




A) dOtib 




du or 


he, she, it, etc. 


Aj or 

^i)^,oris) 


they shall or will be. 


PxAMrLiija. 


^ A j ^ <0 

•* *. _ 4 ^ 


* The third Persian King of the Pishdaclian dynasty, said to have been the founder 
of Babylon, Nineveh, etc.; and the discoverer of fire. He reigned al>out 8^0 B. C. 
although some carry him centuries beyond, 
t Heie notice the construction—the verb agreeing with the object. 
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I have such confidence in the truth of my own sighs, 

That after death even, I shall still be a compa7iion of the fair!* 
Abd-uUHamid. 

ii Jo 

y 

Prince Bahrdm will certainly be present at that place, 

That the breeze may bring him perfume from the door of his beloved!* 
Bahrdm Gdr. 


S 9 

In the space of thirty years there will be stability, (during this time) 
there wi ll not be a man—not even an ant to eat up the grain!* Makli* 
zan Afghani. 

The aorist or future indefinite tense of this auxiliary, as previously 
stated, has but one iorm—the 3rd person. It is also used in forming 
the doubtful past tenses of other verbs, as will be seen from the different 
conjugations. 


S. 


v: 


Aorist or Future Indefinite, 


^ J or he, she, it, may be, " 


. .> 
or jstib 

tlFi^ O'- L5?J 


p. 

thty meaj. be.^ 


Example. 


t/ 




As long as I mav have hands, or as long as I may be possessed of 
strength, 

I will devote my life and existence to my beloved!* Ahmed Shah, Abddli. 
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M. 

R 


M. 

p. 


Conditional or Optative Tense. 

S. 

i 

*i or »J I were, 

AJ or ^ thou wert, 

Hi or Jie^ e/, were, 

• >" ^ 

y <U or she, it, were. 

P. 

/ >■ ^ 

we were. 

is) ^ or is) you were, 

or they were, 

) ^ or wre. 

This tense implies contiifuity, and with a conditional conjunction or 
adverb of wishing, expressed or understood is used as the couditional or 
optative, which is its most general form. 

Examples. 

i3 A3 A^ ^ A^ 

“ The utility of the ocean would be great, w£he there no fear of the 
mjpfwes. 

The intimacy of the rose would he considerable wehis there no apjrre^ 
hension of the thom^^ Gulistan. 

It is also frequently used after interjections as in the following 
couplet. 

k> ^ Loj AJ is\) ^ 
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Alas! that there were no such thing in the world as anxiety on 
account of absence — 

That the heart were not tyverwhelmed in the ocean of separation*^ 
Khushhdl Kh^ Khattak. 


The following is an example of the simple past tense with the prefixed 
particle ^ used in a hypothetical sense^* as referred to at page 70. 

S 9 




flW MS 





<u 


Oh joy of thy fathers heart! if thou wert also asleep, it would be 

far better, than that thou hast commenced searching after the defects of 

* 

others** Translation of the Gulistan. 


Tliere is no imperative mood of this au:2dliary^ and that of 
to remain, etc. is used for it. 

142. The following as well as the preceding verb, is also used abso- 
lately to denote mere existence. It is like all auxiliary verbs in this 
language— oif imperfect: its conjugation is as follows. 

Infinitive to he, exist, continue, etc. 


Noun of Fitness, 

9 ‘^ ^ 9 ^ * 

Sing, and Plu. o or J of, or for being, earlsting, etc. 

^1 Active Participle. 

Sing. M. or F. or 

•T * ^ ^ 

Plu. M. and F. or 


This should not be confounded with the 1st Future, which see 
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Present Teme. 


S. 


P. 


5j I exist, 

thou existeth. 

Aifc hOy SkSy it y, 


or ^we exist. 

A ^ j. 

orye or you exist. 

•T ✓ 

Ly*I5^ or they exist. 

•> ^ " 

Example. 

• H 

“ 7i> this degree am I pleased with the pain and grief inflicted on me 
by my beloved, ^ 

Like as the Salamander existeth contented in the red fire.^^ Abd¬ 
ul-Hamid. 

The following tense is mostly used in conversation with a conjunc¬ 
tion, as the Conditional or Optative tense. It implies continuity, and 
may also be understood as the simple present. 

Conditional or Optative. 


S. 


P. 


^ were I existing. were we existing. 

I *• I ' ^r 

^cVj^l AJ wert thou „ were yem existing. 

t>^j| sxA were he, or it ,, were they „ (M.) 

were she or o^jl were they „ (F.) 


Example ;—^ |0 (Jwi ^ Were I remain¬ 

ing (or going to remain) here, I would repair this house.” 

* It will not be necessary to give more than one form of Pronouns in future. 

L 2 
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Future Tense, 

8 . 

^ ^ s 

^ or ^ *j I will exist, 

f I 

^ or ^ '^ilt exist, 

or ^ ^ he^ she^ it will exist, 

4 * 

4 #- 

R 

y»^\ dki or ^ j)y^ will exist, 

A >> 

^ j ^ 2 /®M wi// exist, 

•T M 

dJ or J they will exist. 


Example. 


^ c:.F*A»yO L> ^ 

U |.fi lo <o ^j\ <o »j 

"^mc6 goblet of wine has become the comforter of the whole 
world, , 

How long shall I continue in this distress arid sorrow Abd-ur- 
Kahmdn, 

Subjunctive or Aortst Tense, 

S. 

'' ^ s 

or J I nifiy exist. 

or J dJ //tott mayest exist. 

•T t» 

>• 

or J Ae, it may exist. 

•V ••>. 

P. 

or too way oa?t«^. 

I 

or ^^}\J you may exist. 

«• M 

fi P 

or ^ ttcy ?»«y exisl. 
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Example. 

cr^Ifcr^ j* " 1‘i 

• “ Existence dependeth on the drawing of a breath: 

Therefore you should be repentant on each respiration^^ Abd-ul- 
Hamid. 

j#o| Precative or 1st Future Tense, 

t' 

s. 

or I shall exist, 

or ^ ^ thou shall exist, 

■« «• 

9 ^ 

or he, she, it shall exist. 

P. 

I ■ i ^ ^ 

y"j)\ trr we shall exist. 

A i ^ ^ r 

or J exist, 

^ or ^ ^ they shall exist. 

Example. 

-— y9 

^ ^ l ^Loj 

•V ^ 

^ ^\When the priest reads with a solemn voice, the congregation being 
silent, fiHouXiD remain standing. To listen to the reading of the priest 
is necessary and correct Fawd^id-usli Sharn'sea. 

^ * 

j^\ Imperative Mood, 

S. P. 


m 

du»jl A) exist thou. you. 

AiA let, him,'her, it exist, let them exist. 
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Example. 

•V ✓ 

^^Ifihy mistress treateth thee with asperity, Ahmed! Be thou mo- 
lute in adversity and affiictionP Ahmed Sbdh^ Abd^. 

^ ✓A * 

The verbs and used informing the Passive voice, are con¬ 
jugated as follow. The first is or imperfect, and has but three 
tenses. 

To he or become. 

The Noun of Fitness <3 or of or for being or becoming. 

Present^ Tense, 


.S. 


or sj I become, 

or thou becometh, 

j? or <l*A he, she, it becomes. 


P. 


or we become, 

or you become, 

rJ ^ * 

or they become. 

Example. 


A 

L>' 


^ ^ji *3^ ji c»!;V ^ ^ 


“ A pleasant interview is like rain, by it I become refreshed: 
But s^aration like fire overtakes me.” Futteh Khan, Mirza. 
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Imperfect Tense. 


*i or I was becoming. 

M. ds; or skat he^ or it, was becoming. 

„ f sSftT * or sSjsS’ AiA'j 

^ ^ ^Ae was becoming, 

^S^tiSsi'or aJ^mT 


or l&<0 we were becoming, 
or yoM were becoming, 

M. J«V AJ or they were becoming, 

-c. < ^ L ^Acy were becoming, 

S) or 

Examples. 


^ jy <uU4^ 1^ jXjL 0^ 4^lJx 

"//i every ^/ace /Acre were different kinds of food being cooked, 

For the guests of Sardds were a numerous crowd,^^ Bahram Gur* 


J »‘>S^j* A*A a) 

X •• •• 

After that time, every Jirgalv^ that was in the habit op meeting^ 
Durkhani used to say to Narmai, "bring me news from it,^" Story of 
Adam Khda and Durkhdni. 


* An assembly of the heads of the different uluses or divisions of tribes amongst the 
Afghans, particularly the Yusufzocs. 
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2fid Future Tense* 

S. 

^ ^ ^ / will become, 

^ ^ ^ thou wilt become, 

•• • 

*i <b«K« he, she,it, Will hecome. 

M •• * 


<U or become, 

or yow wi/Z become, 

or \hSj^ ^ they will become. 


Example. 


i> 4 ) *? 


A ^ >• X A 




(jp^ cj <u *i li 

The jewel of eoecellence he acquired from the good God, Such never 
before fell to the lot of any one, and will never become soJ* Makhzau 
Afghani. 

143. The conjugation of the following verb, as well as which 

precedes it, imports transition from one state to another, whilst the 

auxiliary, to be, which is also a substantive verb, generally denotes mere 


existence. 




Infinitive To be or become. Mas. and Fcm. 


The Noun of Fitness. 

A /r*A 4^ 

^ of or for, being or becoming. 

m 

j*u Active Participle. 
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S. 

9 ^ 

A 


M. J^r or Jbr) 
F. cy^ or j 


the hecomer^ 


Cl?^ or 

P. 

M. and P. //fe ^ecomer^. 

j^*^l Passive Participle. 

s. 

M. and F. o’" tJ^ or •« become, 

P. 

M. and F. or become, 

** _ * 


n ^ • 

jJU. Present Tense, 


r 


s. 

i / become. 


R 


io<? become. 


•* 

(ixib he, she, it becomes. become. 

•!^ ? 

Example. 

Notwithstanding I endeavour to calm my heart it is. not soothed ; 
Spontaneously I become melted like wax before the fire,** Abd-ur- 
Rahmda. 

j\j^l Imperfect Tense. 

S. 

or cr or cr ^ was becoming, 

A A 

x>r ^ or thou wast becoming* 

M 


Jit thou hecometh. yoM become. 
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or iJit ij or ^ he or it, was becoming, 

. A A A ^ 

or ^ or rofl^ becoming. 


P. 

A 


-PA 

or fJ or *oe were becoming, 

A xA A A A A 

or or you were becoming, 

or or they (M.) were becoming, 

-* A 

or ^ <JU or Mey (F.) were becoming. 

Example, 

AJ ^1 <U Ui? OcUa. JU jJ 3 ^ 

Ju <U <*A Lfl» Jj! yg^ tiJ j; US*ly^ y^ 

ci>^ 5Ji> 

*• -<■ 

'' ^ew, awy owe of the companions of the Prophet used to omit to de 
present mth the congregation for divine worship, the people condoled 
with him for a period of seven days; and ?/he used to fail to be present 
at the first Takbir (the commencement of the service) the people condoled 
with him for three days)* Fawa’id-ush-Sliam'aja, 

AUa-* Past Tense, 

S. 

or 3 * 3 ^ became, 

or 3 • {Sy^ " 3 ^f^^'^becamest, 

»• «• ** 

9 9 

jy* or ijy^ 3 “ A& - ^y he or it became, 

^ ^ f, A 

dJjm or iJji ^ - fjm - fyuj she became. 
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yy^ or yy*^ J ^ tae became. 

^y» or J “ U?^ " became. 

a* a* •• •• 

✓ ^ S 9 

Ur or ^ • y^ ^ (^^O became, 

^ ^ 9 ^ 

Ur" or Ur- - y^^ they (F.) became. 


_ Examples. 

'A -^A ^ ^ , a y 

j ^ ^ Vpjy*^ 

A ^ ^ 

«• 

/Smce I BECAME dedicated to thy mole and ringletsy my employment 

with the book became entirely relinquished*^ Abd-ul-llaniid. 

' • ^ 

»‘>) i^y (^y " jr *?■ s-"®" *>y U^ 

Secondly ;—Arwow //ioM /4a/ the Almighty is*all-wisey and knoweth all 
things that have happened or will happen. He is*cognizant of eveiy jot 
and little, every atom and iota, for he learneth nothing new, and he 
forgctteth nothingP Makhzan Afghani. 


^y3 Pi^rfect Tense, 

a V ^ 


I have become, 
isy^ Ibou hast become, 

( F.) y^ or {,sy^ ^^9 ^^^9 become. 


y {^ylSt we have become, 

A ^ ^ 

you have become. 

•* x 

Lp<^ they have become. 
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Si 


Examples. 

jpo jyJ 4 ) 4 ) U1 ^ 

^ ***** 

WJty HAS Me sorrow of my heart become thus? 

Life passeth away like the windy alas! alas / Ahmed Slidh^ Abdali. 

“TTie Prophet said thus unto hiniy One good work performed at 
Haramf^ has been accounted equal to seven hundred thousand performed 
at any other placeP Fawi'id-ush-Sharrftea. 


Pluperfect Tense, 

S. 

/ had become* 
thou hadsi become* 

\ ^ ' 

( P.) ^ hCy shCy it had become* 

R 

we had become* 

A ^ ^ ^ 

you had become* 

( F.) j or Mey Aac? become* 

, Example 


^ U *1 y iZjjU. ij jL 

J‘> **^j *) 

* • - 

/« retirement my love had become pleased with me, 

7iear< palpitates through fear of the hard-hearted guardian*^ 
Ahmed Shah, Abdali. 


* Haratn, the sacred plaiu of Mecca, with the sanctuary. 
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Isf Fuinre Tense, 
S, 




^ ^ or ^ / should become, 

9 

become, 

•• •* 

^ or o /ie^ should become. 


P. 




^ ^ or ^ should become, 

A / A 

J should become, 

«• •• 

h ^ 

^ ^ or yds they should become. 

Example. , 

"Should I be raised to the gibbet like Mansur, or be stoned to death; 
It is not this, that should make me forswear thy love and affectionJ^ 
Abd-ul-Hamid. 

i^-T ^ 

^aaImuo 2 ud Future Tense, 

S. 

^9 ^9 

J ^ or ^ ^ I will become, 

9 ^ 

or thou wilt become. 

" 9 ^ ^ " i ^ 

j au skit or af j he, she, it will become, 

P. 

9 9 9 9 9 

ym^ il ^ or y» ^ J we will become, 

9 9.^ fi 9 

^ ^ become, 

M •• 

9 , 9 

^Jb J A> jkii or ^-4 4; ^ they will become. 
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Examples. 

% I O \^ 

idXi u.M>x>i *3 o^ 

Wlicrefore doth the possessor of beauty boast of good looks ? 

THEY WILL BECOME Celebrated of their own accord like the new mootiJ*^ 
Abd-ul-IIamid. 


c>aU» ijA ^ 4) ^y> 

JJ *3 J ^43 ifij 43^ ^ £ 

No man will become satiated without contentment, 

Even though his house be full of silver and goldP Abd-ur-llahman. 

p 

Stibjunctive or Aorist Tense. 

S. 

^ \ ^ * 

^ or ^ I wifly shall, will, etc. become. 

H. ^ 


or j thou mayest, etc. become. 

4 * •* 

or J he, she, it may, etc. become. 


P. 




jL or j we may shall, will, etc. become. 

A A 

or } you may, etc. become, 
on may, etc. become. 

* 

Exameleb. 


4i o uijlr'O 4> f\^'\ cr*i b 

cf)) _5 oy 


“ A certain king had a difficult matter to perform. He said, if this 
hHouLD TURN OUT uccording to my wishes, I .will give so many dirhams 
to devotees and holy menl^ Tran&»latiou of the Giilistau. 
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^ **4) <j ^ !l^ ^') ** 

t? -« •• •• 

*' TTte offspring of wolves will still be wolves, 

Even though they may be grand and powerful in the sight of men” 
Translation of the Giilistdn. 


Conditional or Optative Tense. 

' R 

If I became. ^ If we became. 

^ m 

^ sS If thou became. 1^ af If you became. 

sS Jf he, she, it, became, sS If they became. 


Example. 






9 

jil; so 4> AJ 


JVb one, oh Rahmdn ! would take the name of the Almighty, 

If his works became accomplished by either father or brother.” 
Abd-ur- lialiman. 


Past Conditional Tense.* 

S, 

M. and P. iSj^ *j ^ If I had become. 

If thou hadst become. 
U^AaAAT" If he, she, it had become. 

* This tense with a conditional conjunction or adverb of wishing, is similar in 
meaning to that which follows. It has also a continuative sense as in Persian, and 
also a potential meaning as in the example given here. 
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M. and F. ^ if we had become. 

** ^ ^ 

^ if ^o>d become. 

iSJ ^ if become. 


Example. 


P" it)** ^ ^*r ** 

Vjiy. aj a> ^ a^ ^ 4«J 1^ 

Alas that I had become enamoured when I fell in love ! 

Now it is before me; but whatever has happened was not of my own 
free wiW^ Abd-ul-Hamfd. 

The Past Future Tense.* 


fi *i I shall or will have become. 

thou Shalt (yr wilt have become. 

«« 

^ •i ^ hCj shcy ity shall or will have become. 


ji *i we shall or will have become. 

A 

^ you shall sr will have become. 


^ 9 


they shall ur will have become. 


Examples. 


*ir 


^ Also called the Doubtful Past TeDse. 
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rr 


' Perhaps my cleverness may have been the cause of his aversion 
since the swiftness of the swift horse becometh the cause of his fatigue,^^ 
JE^ydr Danish. 

The ^ of this tense is sometimes omitted as in the following example 

5^ 1) ^ ^->T 

J d) L^ji 

The lustre and polish of the false muhar may doubtless continue. 

Until the glance of the money-changer shall not bate fallen <m it.^ 
Abd-ur-Kahman. 

yfi| Imperative Mood,* 

s. 

dm or dm ^ become thou, 

0 or let him, her, it become, 

P. 

A A / 

or ) become you, 

^m J or let them become, 

-V ^ --r ^ 

Example, 

•_• /- A 

vi jb o ifXlr 1/-^ ^*J>yi ^ 

•> ** 

In the blackest darkness if thou desirest light, 

Become a spectator of the curls and countenance of the belovedP 
Abd-ul> Hamid. 

9 

The prefixed J of this moodj like the of the Persian imperative 
is often omitted as redundant^ as in the example above given. 
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Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, 

^ •Vx 

I'/te Infinitive (masdar). 

144. AH infinitives in the Pushto language end in or jJj : 

as to churn, to mix, to hear, (Jo^^ to fill, 

iJJ^y to make hot, etc. 

Verbs which merely take (J in forming the infinitive, are both tran- 
sitive and intransitive; those which take are without exception 

in transitives, though not very numerous; and those ending in ^ are 
all transitives. 


The infinitive of verbs ia*also used as the (hdsiUUmasdar) 

p ^ ^ 

or verbal noun, as in the following extracts. 





“ Like the roue, as much as thou concealest it, so much its perfume 
inrreaseth: 

J71 the same manner, the angvivsh of love prom endohance , becometh 
over])owerinff/ ^ Abd-ul- H amid. 


♦ The 04 of some verbs are radical letters, and therefore should not be confound- 

M 

cd with the jJOJ of some intransitives j as for example Jojjy I ^0 hear, in which 

✓ 

the J only is the sign of the infinitive, arfd 0^[j its past tense, or root of the 
verb. Again in ^0 o-sk, in which 0^^ J is the past tense, whilst 

the sign of the infinitive in to fill, is J and the past tense. 

Again m to break, or become broken, the past tense is Am Ut^Lo. 
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^ j] Jk'j ijyyj ^ *> \Si) *) 

This SPEECH was exceedingly acceptable to the king, and that night 
he came to his house,^^ Oulist^n. 

H W A ^ *AJ <-b' 

✓ *• 

"In the first place j what use is it to pain the heart with love? 

dgain, of what advantage is it to turn back from it at a slight oh^ 
stack ? Abd-ur-Rahnuiu. 

145. There are in the Pushto language no less than thirty-seven 
classes of verbs, the whole of which vary iu some way or other in the 
formation of the different inflexions.* 

Of this number thirteen are intransitive, and twenty-five transitive. 

Five of the thirteen classes of iutransitives arc imperfect; and of the 
tmiisitivcs iiiiictucii cln,9ses coutuiii perfect aud iiiiperfcct verbs ; iiud tlie 
remaining classes arc entirely imperfect. 


Intransitives. 

Class 1j/. 

14G. Changes the last radical letter after dropping the J of the infi¬ 
nitive for another letter in the present tenses and the imperative mood, 

* ^ 

but retains it in the past tenses and the past participle; as 
to know ; I to fly; to he entrapped; <Jt>y to fall. 


* There isppear to be two eras, if I may so term it, in the Pnshto language. The 
first of words which are evidently pure Afghauian, and probably tliose used by the 
Afghanab, when they first settled in their present country. The second, when Arabic, 
Persian, and San|crit became engrafted on the original stock. This is particularly 
apparent with regard to the conjugations of the verbs. 

N 2 
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Infimtive. Present* Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. 


1 

✓ 






✓ 

✓ 


t-,y) 


J4j 

Jii 

•v 


uUji 


^ A . 





^ A. r 


Past Part. 




Class 2nd, 

147. Rejects the two last radical letters in the present and future 
tenses and the imperative mood^ and retains them in the past tenses and 

past participle ; as to run, to leak or drop. 


Infinitive. 

Present. 

Aorist. 

Imperative. 

Imperfect. 

Fast. 

Past Part. 

jt^j 

✓ 

iJvj 




Jo^j 



iii5 

aiti 

1 

"v *1* ' 



Class Srd. 

148. Rejects the sign of the infinitive and the three last radical 
letters in the present and future tenses and imperative^ but retains them 

in the past tenses and past participle; as to sit. 

Infinitive, I^ieseiit, Aorist. Imperative. Imperfeot. Past. Past Part. 


Class 4:th. 


149. Drops the last radical letter and loses the long vowel by elision^ 
in the present, future, and imperative, and retains it in the past; as 

to splU. 
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Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. 



Past. Past Part, 

j I 


Class Mh. 

150, Changes the last radical letter for two others in the present, 
future, and imperative, similar to Cla^ 19 of transitives; and merely 
rejects the (J of the infinitive for the past; as to ascend. 


Infinitive, Present. 

• ^ 1 


AorUt. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. 

^ I ^ 


Past Part. 



Class Qth. 

■ 

151. Merely rejects the of the infinitive throughout, without 
^altering the letters; as to die.^ The past participle is shortened. 
In the Aorist and imperative the X changed to J. 


Infinitive. 

Present. 

Aorist. 

Imperative. 

Imperfect, , 

Past. 

Past Part, 

^ 1 




✓ 


1 ^ 

1 



Class 7th. 

r 


r 


152. The verbs of this class take a letter after the last radical letter 

in the present, future, and imperative, and reject both pf them in the 

• • ^ 

past; as (Jy*" to bum. 


InAnitive. Present. Aurist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 



* This, as well as many other verbs, often retains the ^ of the infinitive in all the 
inflexions, merely affixing, inserting, or prefixing the necessary pronouns and particles 
to form the various tenses. The past parficiplc may be considered an adjective. 
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Class 8M. 


153. The verbs of this and the following classes of the intransitives 
are imperfect. They change the last radical letter for another^ like 
Class Ist^ in the present tense^ and retain it in the imperfect and the 
past. The auxiliary to become, is required in forming the other 
tenses of the verb with which the shortened past participle is used •, as 
to break, to remain, &c. 


Inirnitive. Present. 


Aorist. 

^ cuLo 

•V 


Imperative. Imperfect. Past. 


CLste 



iit c:jU 


Past Part. 


Class 9th, 


154. The infinitive or to run, which is ^ specimen 

of this class of verbs, has no present, aorist, future, or imperfect tense; 
but the past tense and past participle are formed in the same manner as 
those of other verbs, by merely rejecting the jJ of the infinitive, and 
affixing and prefixing the different pronouns and particles. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part, 


jliUj 














Class 

155. This class, of wliich to go is an example, is similar to 

Class 6th, as far as it goes; but it is just the reverse of the preceding, 
having a present, future, and imperative, but no past tenses or past par¬ 
ticiple. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. 








*» 


Past. Past Part. 

B 1 
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Class 11/4. 

156. to go or depart, is another of the imperfect verbs. It has 
merely an infinitive mood^ and a past tense. By using the aorist and 
imperfect of the auxiliary to become with its past teuse^ the aorist 

and imperative are formed. The other tenses are wanting. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

I ^ I’"' 1 X'i 

Class 12/4. 

157. to go, is the only verb of this class^ and has only an infini¬ 
tive, and an imperfect tense, formed by rejecting the jJ of the infinitive; 
as ab’ , or by rejecting the radical J as The pronouns j;, j J and^ 
are also used with it. It has a regular past participle. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

I? 1 ^ I I ^ 

•V I * i •• •• 

Class 13/4. 

158. to come, the only verb of this class, is similar to the pre¬ 
ceding. The pure infinitive is doubtless to which the pronouns 
referred to in the former class have been added, but without them it 
conveys no meaning. It differs from the preceding in as much as it 
adds^]; to the imperfect of to form its own imperfect *tense, and has 
a regular past. In other respects it is similar. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 



The whole of these imperfect verbs use the tenses of others to supply 
the want of their own, as will be seen from the conjugations. The latter 
have a dash over them. 
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Transitive Verbs. 

Class Ist, 

159. The verbs of this class are the most numerous in the language. 
Tliey reject the of the infinitive for the present, future, and impera¬ 
tive, and lengthen the first vowel from {——) to I for the past tenses. 
The past participle ia regular j as JjJ to bind, to strike, 
to turn. 


nfinitive. 

Present. 

Aorist. 

Imperative. 

Imperfect. 

Past. 

Past Art. 




S ! 



j'J 



' s 

J 

jjt\) 


\J^J 

«» 

Jo?' 

r K 



. •Ay' 1 

•AVj’ 



Class 2nd. « 

160. The verbs of this class are also very numerous, but are very 
irregular. In formiiig the present tense and imperative mood they 
reject the of the infinitive, and sometimes form the latter by affixing 
the imperative shortened past participle. The 

aorist, future, and past tenses are alone formed by the aid of the short¬ 
ened past participle prefixed to the same tenses of to do, respec- 
tively. The middle vowel of the root is lengthened from (-) to I for 

S' ^ 

the imperfect tense; as to hiry. 


Infinitive. Present. 


Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. 

I- 


Past Part. 


Class 3rc?. 

161. Changes the two last radical letters of the root for two others 
in the present, future, and imperative; as O-i for j\ in to 
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desire; for in to clothe; oi ^ ti 

clip; for or in abandon^ etc. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 


jlyi 



9 









j4t. 


* 



t** - 


Class 4M. 

162. The verbs of this class^ after dropping the 4 J of the infinitive, 

reject the two last radical letters for another letter, in the present, 

✓ 

future, and imperative; as di for ^ in (Jd^ to find; for {J in 

to read, and to seize; and retain them in the past 

tenses. • 

Infinitive. l^esent. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

jcy>y> 

#S * ^ #1 

2 ‘‘iP ^ i ^ 


Class hth, 

163. These verbs do not take the prefixed^ and form all the tenses 
and the imperative by the mere rejection of the of the infinitive, the 

• present tenses taking the affixed, and the past the prefixed pronouns ; as 

Jijb to lose at play. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. ^ Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

I I 1 

Class 6th, 

164. Lengthens the first vowel from (—^) into I in all the inflexions 
except the past participle i ns J to speaks 


o 
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Infinitive/ Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part« 

Ji'j J'JJ I 

Class 7th, 

165. Lengthens the first syllable in all the inflexions in the same 
manner as the preceding, hut with this exception, that it changes —) 
into 5 for the present and future tenses and the imperative mood^ and 

(-JL-) into I for the past; as to call. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

1 ^yi j ^ 

Class Sth, 

b 

166. After dropping the jJ of the infinitive, changes the last radical 
letter for another in the present, future, and imperative; as J for ^ in 

or to kill. The radical letter is retained in the past tenses, 

/• 

and the first vowel lengthened from (-) to I. 


Infinitive. Present, Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect, 
i-r ^ I . ^ I * ' ^ \ ^ I 


Past Part. 


i Jii 

H 


Class 9th. 


167. The verbs of this class are irregular as arc all infinitives ending 
in which reject the prefixed j the sign of the past tense. They 
change the last radical letter for another in the present, future, and 

imperative ; as CD for ^ in to unloose; but retain it in the past. 

By rejecting the prefixed j there is no difierence between the past and 
the imperfect in the mode of writing. See page 130 Para. 216. 


Infinitive. 


Present.. 





Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. 



Past. 



Past Part. 
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Class lO^A. 

168. After dropping the sign of the infinitive^ rejects the three last 
letters of the root for another in the formation of the present, future, 

and imperative, and retsdns them in the past tenses; as, lo dis- 

charge. 

Past. Past Part. 


Infinitive. Present* Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. 


Jj i 




\ ** 




Class 11/A. 

169. The verbs of this class reject the two last radical letters in the 
present, and imperative, but retain them in the past and past partici- 

✓ .’A ^ 

pie; as lo ask; to purchase^ hear. 

Past Part. 

m 

Class 12/A. 

170. Rejects the last radical letter of the root for the present, future, 

and imperative, but retains it in the past. The middle vowel is also 
lengthened from (-^—) to ! for the past tenses: the past participle is 
regular ; as to know. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past Past Part. 


Infinitive. 

Present. 

Aorist. 

» 

Imperative. 

a 

Imperfect. 

Past. 


»* • 1 









4 

S 

• 




vijb 








^ * 

Class 13/A. 


I ■ • 


171. Lengthens the first vowel from (-) to I for the present, 

fhtare^ apd imperative, and uses the simple infinitive of the verb for all 
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the inflexions of the imperfect tense, and also for the past, with the 

prefixed j in all three persons, singular and plural; as to laugh. 

The past participle is regular. 

Infinitive. Pi'esent. Aoriat. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 




Class 14/A. 


172. The verbs of this class exchange the last radical Ifetter for ano- 
ther in the present, future, and imperative; as ^ into ^ in to rub, 
and retain it in the past. 


Infinitive. Present. 

Ji- I 


Aorist. Imperative. 


^ * * 


Imperfect. 



Past. 




Past Part. 


Class 15/A. 

* 

17S. The verha of this and the following classes are all imperfect. 
The infinitive place y is an example of this class. It has no 

present, future, or "imperative, but the imperfect tense is regularly 
formed. It is generally used with the two following infinitives which 
are of the same meaning and have no past tenses. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 



Class 16/A. 


174. to place is a specimen of this class. It Las but one 


tense, which is used both for the imperfect and the past, 
which again has no past tenses or past participle, is used with it to supply 
the tenses which the former infinitive requires. 


Past. 


Past Part. 


infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. 

1 I 

1^* ^'I'l I I m 
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Class \7th. 

^ • 

175. to place, the example of this class^ has no past tenses or 

past participle^ and as before mentioned^ is used to supply the wants of 

present, future, or imperative. The present tense 

is formed by merely rejecting the jJ of the infinitive, and affixing the 

necessary pronouns. The imperative is formed in the same manner, but 

tlie past tenses are taken from and the past participle from 


Infinitive. 


Present, 




Aorist. 

{S<iJ 
•» ^ 

✓ 


Imperative. 

I 


Imperfect. 



Past. 



Past Part. 



* Class 18M. 

176. to take, or cart^, which is on example, and about the only 

one of this class, is merely imperfect as regards the aorist and future 
tenses, which axe taken from when required. The imperative is 
formed by merely rejecting the (J of the infinitive, and the present 
by affixing the necessary pronouns. The past is formed by prefixing 
^ to the root, which is obtained probably from au infinitive nearly 

obsolete. 


Infinitive. 

Present. 

Aorist. 

Imperative. 

Imperfect. 

Past! 


9 

-- 


9 


1 

\ 


1 

XX 

xxy 


Past Part. 


^2^ 


• Class 19tk. 


9 i'' . 

177. (JyftJ to take or hear away, and to knead, are specimens of 
this class. They change the last radical letter for. two others in the 
present tenses, and imperative mood, and retain it in the imperfect: the 
other tenses are wanting, but the past participle is regular. 
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Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. ’ Past Part. 



•i. 

A 7 


iA>ji 


jiT 

JS\ 


*lll5 

4b 

1 «» 


Class 20M. 


178, The infinitives of this class reject the J of the infinitive in the 
present tenses and imperative mood, and lengthen the short vouFel preced¬ 
ing the last characteristic letter from (-) to 1 for the past. The past 

participle is regular. 


Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Impeifect. Past. Past Part. 

Class 2\8t, 

179. These infinitives are the most regular in the language, merely 
rejecting the lJ of the infinitive, and affixing the different pronouns for 
the present tense, taking the root for the imperfect, and prefixing^ to it 
for the past; as to nourishy to graze. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative, Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

JjU JU j juU / iiL iJU j I j;u 

M 14* 

, Class 22nd, 

180. Eejects the last radical letter, and the sign of the infinitive for^ 
the present and imperative, and retains it in the past. The past parti- 

ciple is regular; as swallowy to undOy or unravel. 

Infinitive* Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

1 ^".* '.*1 ' i * 1 ‘ I * 

>>J" T> ■V“ 

Class 2&rd, 


181. This infinitive is used both as a transitive and intransitive. 
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The sign of the infinitive is dropped and an extra letter taken for the 
present tenses and imperative. The past tenses reject the extra letter, 
and are regular in their formation. 

Infinitive. Present. Aorist. Imperative. Imperfect. Past. Past Part. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 9 \ ^ 1^9] * 

(-ir* /y* ^ 9 ^ 

' ^1 * ,1 

Class 24itk, 

182. This infinitive is exceedingly irregular in the formation of the 
different tenses. The most regular form of the present is obtained by 
rejecting the J and the last radical letter (of which there are but two) 
for the masculine singular. It is also written and (^ik'for the third 
person^ but the radical letter lost in the thirds retained in the first and 

m 

second. The past tenses are also irregular and there is no change in 
termination for gender. * 


Infinitive. Present. 

Aorist. Imperative. 

Imperfect. 

Past. Past Part. 

0? 1 c?/ 

Ji\ ■/ 

> 

i'/ 


The Participles 

183. Pushto verbs admit of inflexion to form the participles, which 
may be termed imperfect or present, and perfect or past, as tliey notify 
whether the action of the verb be unfinished or complete.. 

These participles partake of the properties of the verb, the adjective, 
and the noun ; and are intransitive or transitive according to the verbs 
from which they are derived. • 

The participles of intransitive and transitive verbs are formed accord¬ 
ing to the same rules. 

184. The present or imperfect participle is formed from the infinitive 
in six different ways. First by dropping the jJ of the infinitive, and 
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^ (<• 

adding 4 ^ for the masculine, and ^ for the feminine; as to turn 

away; turning away; \jS to see, to behold; aUT seeing; 

to run; Uj running; to read; or reading^ 

The following are examples. 

di ,3"^ 

U jfIjU d)^ aT 

-> - 

di I j ci^A^kLi dS^ jj 

y ✓ 

^ *i b 


7%c lover is not to be separated in any way whatsoever from the be^ 
lovedy 

Whether his dwdling be sacked and pillagedy or filled with wealth and 
goods period. 

Though one would give him the sovereignty of this world and the nexty 

He would not accept it, for the beloved one is of great price : 

Nevertheless he turnethnot away^ for turning biick the act of a 
fooV* Kfeim'Ali, Afndi. 


C^i?" <*^3! yJ^Xyi ^Ji Ji 

•V- *0 • >> 

a) ^ Ai JU.. ^ 

•• M * 

Again repeating is incumbent on thee in both of the first genu* 
fleanons * and shouldest thou repeat in the lasty and neglect the first, thou 
drt not devoid of stnJ^ Makhzan. Afghdni. 
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185. The second form is obtained by dropping the (J of the infinitive 
and replacing it with {——) or i both for the masculine and femi¬ 
nine; as jLis io sit, or sittirtg; to wash, jj or 

washing. 

The following are evamples. 

*• "V _ •• 

* 

Whoever becometh present in a place of worship, for each footstep 
both in COMING and in going, twelve good actions will be written.^' 
Fawmd’Ush-^harri'sea. 

✓ •* ^ 

jj)Ls*y ^ J jl 0 ^ yy tji 

^ 

First WASHING the face from the top of the forehead as far down as 
the bottom of the chin, is a precept in ablution; also washing that clear 
space which is between the ears and the cheek, is a duty. Fawa’id-ush- 
SharrPaea. 

• ^ 

m 

Tenth knowing Muhammad is a divine command, in this manner, 
that he is the Prophet of God, on whom we have placed our faith** 
Fawd'id-ush-Sharri’aea. 
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" Thy mode of sitting, oh sweetheart, is tike the perching of the 
falcon on the mountain top,^^ Ahmed Shah, Abddll. 

186. To form the third class, it is necessary to insert an I before the 
final consonant of the root, which in this class is generally CU to which 

[——) or 4 is affixed for the masculine and the feminine; as, jjji 
to fly, AJiyi flying; to change or turn round, changing 

or turning round; to come out, ^ y coming out. 

Examples. 


9 S 




dU 



Behold! the fly and the bee are of %ne species, but their mode of 
FLYING is different, for the fly will fly to fllthiness and impurity, whilst 
many seekers are satiated with the homy of the heeJ^ llakhzan Afghani. 


ij " 1 ? ^ ^ 

" Let Kkizr* become the gatekeeper of those gates, 

Through which thy coming in and going out may be,^^-\ Abd-ul- 
liamid. 


<t) l!!U> 

** My CHANGING/row thy love and affection is false indeed : 

Why should not my body become dust on this road?^^ Abd-nr- 
Babrndn* 


* The name of a prophet who according to oriental tradition, was Wuzir to Kaiko- 
bad, king of Persia. He is said to have discovered and drank of the water of life, and 
that in consequence he will not die until the day cf Judgment. 

t and may be also translated —exit and entrance. See Chapter T, 

On the derivation of words. 
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M\j fs.i0 tj yjlk, 

/*/ ^biy, " *i 

Alas ! oh chief t when I look towards thee^ death to me is an abyss, 
and this form / precipitate into it** Adaxa Khan^ and Durkhdni. 

187. The fourth class is obtained by lengthening the vowel of the 

first letter from ) to I after cutting off the tj of the infinitive as 
usual, and affixing (-) or to the final consonant of the root; as, 

to draw forth, or eject, or drawing forth, or ejecting ; 

to change, alter, or turn round, and 

changing, altering, turning round. 

Example. • 

At the tiTne of making salutation (at prayer) turning the head to 
the right side and the left is desirable** Fawa'id-ush-Sharri'aca. 

188. The present participles of this class are obtained from intransi- 

tive infinitives, formed from adjectives by dropping the and adding 
dJJ as. to mix, mixing; to fill, filling* 

They may also be obtained from pure transitives having as the sign 
of the infinitive; thus, to bind, binding. They can also be 
ibrmed from the intransitives above referred to by merely rejecting the 

and adding the ; as to fill, filling. Both forms 

are rare, the former particularly so. 

• _ 

The ASSOCIATING (mixing) of the beUived with a rival is, 

As if a persfm were to mix together purity and defilement, Abd-ul- 

p 3 


Hamid. 
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189. The sixth class^ which consists of transitive and casual verbs^ is 
formed by dropping the (J of the infinitive and inserting \ before the 

final letter of the root, to which or Ad is affixed; as, to break 

or rend, UL« breaking or rending ; l}^ to kiss, 

Example. 


^^yS <tll ii, jjUjI jj 

9:14 j itfj' 

. •• 


Majniin one day beheld a dog in the desert, and carressed him a 
thousand times. 

He kissed him on both eyes in various ways, and people became asto^ 
nished with him for kissing.” Adam Khan and Durkh^m, 

190, The imperfect or present participle is both singular and plural, 
and with the exception of those of the fifth class, and a few infinitives 


similar to of the second, which take (-) or a for the masculine, 

and change A into ^ for the feminind in the oblique cases, are not capa¬ 
ble of inflexion. 

191. The masculine form of these participles may easily be mistaken 
for the feminine, and vice versfe, for as I have before remarked (——) 

and A and (-) and ^ are written indiscriminately in this language, 

particularly in modem manuscripts. 

192. The present participle is also used as a noun; thus signi¬ 
fies flight as well as fleeing; falling, also a fall; and 
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knowledge as well as knowing: this will be more fully uoticed under the 
head of hdeiUi-maedar, or Verbal Noun, which see. 

The Pbbpect or Past Participle ^Ij 

✓ 

193, The perfect or past participle denotes that the action of the 
verb is completOf and is obtained in three different ways both for transi¬ 


tives or intransitives. 

194. The first method is by adding ^ to the infinitive for the mas¬ 
culine, and (-) for the feminine singular; as, to place, 

placed; to see, seen; to cheat, cheated. 

The following are examples. 

•i * •* ^ 

Whoever emergeth in safety from the sea of love, 

I coTisider this very day born of his mother,^^ Abd-ur-Eahm^. 

If one person sayeth to another that our father Adam wove linen^ 
and he sayeth unto him, ^ yes, and we are wearei^s children^ and his (the 
latiefs) intention be to lower the estimation of father Adam, he hecometh 
^ a blasphemers^ Pawd’id-ush-SharrPaea. 


Examples of the femiuine singular, Intransitiye and Transitive. 

A second assembly of people appeared to him in hell, each with a fiery 
collar round the neck, and foot bound." Miaeraj N&meh. 

^ 1^01544 

** •• 

" That WOUNDED princess through excess of love. 
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fVas singing these verses in her own language, Saif-ul-Muluk and 
Badri Jam&l. 

The plural for both masculine and feminine is the same^ and is formed 
by lengthening the of the masculine singular^ by the addition of 
(-) as in the following extracts. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•• •• ^ ^ ** 

" I cannot laugh and make merry with the people of the wtrrldy 

For Mo^eDEFARTEH ones make me weep and lament,^* Abd-ur>Eahm(!Ln. 

jU. ^ S3 j5Ae ilv 


" With both eyes drawn towards the path of the beloved^ 

He was sitting distressed in the intoxication of the wine of loveP Saif- 
ul-Muldk. 

195. The second form of this participle is obtained in a similar man¬ 
ner to the first, the only difference being that the jJ of the infinitive is 

I 

dropped and the ^ or (-) affixed to the root for the masculine and 

feminine singular, and KS for both plurals as in the first class. They 


are sometimes formed from the same verbs and used indiscriminately \ 
thus to he dressed, or dressed; ji-u to sit, 

jji or Jjs seated; 1 to turn back, or turned 

M M #• •• 


back. 


Examples. 

I - ■ 

^ aj j if S' jyi Jifj'i 4C 4^ 

•t ^ ^ 

Conmme and enjoy, oh ! thou of good di^osition, and true man, 
Whad that one o/ inverted fortune collected together, hut &dnot 
tsependj^ Gulistan. 
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“ Notwithstand I summons back this stag-eyed captured heart, 
Yet like the deer it heedeth rwt my calling’’ Abd-ul-Hamid. 


r ^ a' 

\ii oy 






to ' ^ t» 

‘‘ This Suttee* who consumeth herself, her intention is this — 

Ihat BURNT in the fire I am fortunate but not without honourP Abd- 
ur-Rabman. 


“ In outward dress a beggav^ in words a niggard — 

Like a bright spark of fixe enveloped in dust and ashesJ^ Futtili 
Khan, Mirza. 

Examples of the plural masculine and feminine." 


^ I ^ * I • 

>> •• 

r-T jy J:xj 

“ The whole world pluck away their vestments from near me : 

I am become like a smoke-blackened pot though clothed in white gar- 
• mentSn^ Abd-ur-Rahman. 


•* ^ M 

Another man appeared to him in JwU who was alike weeping and 
wailing. Clothed in garments of fire from head to foot, they tormented 


* Suttee*—a woman who burns on her husband’s funeral pyre. 
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his every vein and artery—every nerve and bone” Majmuueat-i^Kan* 
dah£ri. 

-4/ Me Day they (hypocrites) will like an empty almond become 
ashamed and confounded; 

For many dressed out in the garments of the True Faith are infidels 
and blasphemers” Abd-ur-Raliman. 

^ r-'** 

jUii ^ L o 3 JjAfxff- 

X *• 

" The eyes of the beloved are intoxicators^ turned round upon the 
lover this day, 

They are ready prepared for striking : observe for whose spoil and 

plunder they are” Ahmed Shdh, Abdali. 

196. The third class of past participles is formed from the irregular 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

and defective verbs^ such as to fall, and to sit, 

and those similar to (JiX? stand, and to rot, which have no 

regular past tense of their own, and require the past tense of the auxili- 

ary of to become, to form it. They appear to have originally been 
adjectives from which infinitives have beeh formed, particularly those 
ending in {Jos, The terminations for the masculine and feminine are 
also different to the other participles.* 

* Strictly speaking, the participles are not parts of the verb as they do not apply 
affirmation, but are merely adjectives, particularly the third form. 
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The masculine singular is formed by dropping the of the infini¬ 
tive ; as, to standj x% stood; to fall, fallen; 

to sit, seated; to rot, C^jyj rotten. 

Examples, 

^ du»lj o <0 a5 

Hungry and thirsty on thy own mat fallen thou art well off, but not 
so SEATED on the dais in the house of another.’^ Abd-ul-Hannd, 

® •• 

Fallen over and over in red blood with fame, I am fortunate; 

But not so without honour, even seated on the throne of red gold** 
Abd* ul-IIamid, 


:>yp lt *^ ^ t }^^ 

yj 4vb Jj'yy j^u j\jL *> l,yo vid o 

Oh mine eyes, you should bid farewell! you, oh palms of my hands, 
and arms of my shoulders, too, should take leave of each*other I You, oh 
my friends, should pass over (the grave) of this poor and Att/»ft/e^LLEN 
one)* Gulist^n, 

To form the feminine singula^ A or (-) is afiixed to the masculine. 

Examples, 

* 
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Though thm environ thyself with a fortress of iron, 

Thou wilt not escape from the tent of death erect in every cemrtP 
Futtih Mirza. 

✓ 

A waist BROKEN through the toil of industry and labour is good, 

But not a purse (of the money of unlatvfulness) round a mavUs waist 
Abd-ur-Ealimdn. 

The plural masculine form of the third class of these past or perfect 
participles^ is the same as the singular^ but the feminine plural changes 

the A and (-) of the singular into Lp and (-) respectiyely. 

The following are citamples. 

✓ S S ^ 

u;£?^ y y " ij 

“ To-day we are proud of our existence. To-morrow the world will 
count us amongst the beparted.^’ Ahmed Sh^h^ Abdalt. 

* X 

Jlj ^ o«li 4^ |i> 

I hnow ihai thou merely practisest bloodshed and slaughter, 

Secited in this manner like the falcon, with eyes veiled.^' Abd-ul- 
Hamid. 

197^* The past participles are capable of inflexion, and are subject to 
the saine g&ieral laws as nouns, as in the following extracts, 

jie O Cl^y^ ^ 

Notwithstanding I searched both in deserts and in hamlets, 

I did not again obtain any information of those departeb oifies.^^ Abd- 

tur-EaLmdu. 
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^ o o ^ ii »j 

** I know not what is wntten on my account: 

I Rahman am in anxiety concerning these written things. Abd-ur- 
Kabmau. 

The Actor or noun of action ism fd^aiL 

198. The active participle, agent, or noun of action, denotes the per¬ 
former of any action, and is an inflection of the verb as in Arabic and 
Persian. It is transitive or intransitive according to the verb from 
which it is derived, and is both singular and plural, masculine and femi¬ 
nine, and is capable of inflection in the same manner as nouns. 

199. There are two methods of forming it—by dropping the J of the 

infinitive and adding or jJj for the masculine, and or 

for the feminine singular, as in the following examples. 


** •* ^ ^ 

Detriment and advantage^ good and evil, are from God, who is the 
oivER of kingdoms, and the taker of donmiiom—all isw 
Paw^hd-ush-Sharn’sea. 

shall be a dbparter from this world, as rapidly as the English 
discharge a cannonj' Kasim AK, Afridi. 

U ^ ^ ^ ihlL Ai 
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In it tkou shalt not do any ttork, thou^ nsor thy son^ nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger 
A DWELLER withiu thy gaies^^ Translation of the Pentateuch.* 

“ The day of jadgmont is also a comer^ doubt this not, oh my friends / 
On that day, what terrors, and what fears will descend upon menP^ 
Pawa^id-ush- Sharri^a;a. 


Ai jl A® 

** •* 


^ iJj «o 0 ^ aj 

L> 50 O eiJj^ 

In the JdmiB Baghir it is thus said—Prostration (in prayer) is the 
causer of gi'tef and affliction to ike devil, is also the cohkectoh of any 
irror or inadvertency (in 'prayer), and moreover the will of Almighty 
GodP Fawa^id.ush-SharrPiea. 

The plural form of this participle is both masculine and feminine. It 
is obtained by adding ('-j-) to the masculine singular; as or 

a reader, or readers. 

Examples. 


*i!; /** 

I perceive all are travellers, therejare no tarriers behind: 

The journeying on this road is both for young and for old” Abd-ur- 
Hahman. 


♦ There is a good traualatioii of a portion of the Pentateuch in Pushto, from which 
1 have taken this example. The translator is unknown. 
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The following extract contains examples of the plural^ both masculine 
and feminine. 

^ *v 

j>3 ‘•i ^ *?i-J *i ^ '*i »> 

yj^ 

are breakers of prayer^ and all are common. Firsts 
words are breakers of prayer^ whether it may he in sleep or in waking 
moments, whether intentionally or inadvertently, whether few or many.^* 
Fawa^id-ush-Sharr^sea. 


The noun o» Fitness CIp^w , 

✓ 

200. The noun of fitness is merely the infinitive in the genitive 
case; as^ 

* 

» M ^ •V 

4^0 dj jiJ^ u , 


“ Some one knocked at the door, on which lady M&esha said —* who 
art than ? do not come in, for this is not a Jit time fob ^ * 

Fawd.^id-ush-Sharrr3ea, 


" They who lament out of season, slumber at the proper time — 

» 

The beards of those persons are only fit to be pulled.^* Abd-ur- 
Rahm^n. 

There is an active participle or noun of action of intransitive verbs, 
which is alone used as a noun of fitness. 



^ ii dS ^Juoj\ 
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The following is an example. 

U AJ |^i3 ^(3 *« 

i^j i) o j»i ^ <« 

Waste not ttselessly on me thy breath, and thy medicine, oh physician I 
For I am not one to recover^ but one to die from the pangs of love,** 
Abd-ul-Hamid. 


Of the Tenses 

201. As there is considerable difference in the formation of the 
inflexions of the verbs intransitive and transitive, they will require to be 
separately explained. 

According to the system of the Arabian grammarians, on which the 
grammatical rules of Pushto/ as well as most other Muhammadan lan¬ 
guages are based, verbs have properly but one conjugation, aud two 
changes of tense—the preterite or simple past, and the aorist; the other 

i 

tenses being formed by the help of several particles, and the auxiliary 
verbs, to be, to become, to exist, etc. already explained and illustrated. 

With the exception of the infinitive, verbs have but two numbers— 
the^^j^lar aud plural. There are also three persons as in other Ian- 
ho third person precedes the second, and the second the 
I 

VeiTOS 'are also divided into perfect and imperfect, regular and irregu¬ 
lar ; the latter and the imperfect verbs, being exceedingly numerous. 

c 

Much variation occurs in the formation of the different tenses of the 
last mentioned verbs, and there is also a change in termination for the 
feminine gender. 

202. The following paradigm of a regular verb in the active and 
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passive voices, according to the Arabian system just referred to, will 
show the original tenses. The active participle denotes the agent, and 
the passive participle the object acted on. 


iC • 'T 

Infinitive jOwiAio — | to sdze^ 

Active Voice. 
Past Tense, 

S. 


Fern. ak-uAU Masc. he seized, 

r- 

aIImAU ,, b thou seized, 

silmLU • c>-«AU U I seized, 

• P, 

Fern. Masc. they adzed. 

you seized, 

^ ^ ' 9 

we seized, 

Aorist Tense, 

s. 

tkA he^ she, it, may, shall, etc, seize, * 

'V 

^lAjj *> thou inayest, etc, seize, 

^ 1 may, shall, etc. seize. 

P. 

they may, shall, etc. seize, 

^0 you may, shall, etc. seize. 

9 9 

toe may, shall, etc. seize. 
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jiol Imperative. 

S. P. 

J ASA let him, her, or it, seize. j*A let them seize. 

' 9^ S 

4) thou. sei.ze pou. 

«• 

Actor or Active Voice. 

S. "" P. 


Vlasc. I or |"1 0 

** ** >sei£^mp. yseizinff* 

Fem. orSL^y^itA\ J J 

-p ^ 

( j ^ 4 ^ PASsivia Voice. 

Pa5^ P€?we. 

S. 

JkA or ^ J siA he, or it was seised. 

or ^ loa# seized. 

• 'T * 

' or //^ot« seised. 

^ '■ or 1 ^ J I ^ / «o(w seised. 


P. 


jJi or they were seized. 

> i'' • *r * ^ 

^ or J I Mey (F.) ««;ere seized. 

A ^ 1^ I • I 

or sewrerf. 

/ ^ ^ i' .K tje, ^ . , 

or J KU toe were setsed . 
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Aorist Ten^e, 

S. 

or J I 4^ 4<?, *7 m65^ be seized, 

•T * 

^ I ^ • *l' * 

or j I 4> thou mayest be seized, 

^ or ^ik ^ I ^ I may he seized, 

P. 

^-A or ^-A J 1 they may be seized, 

r> •v •*" 

or ^ ^^^U«yjaw 1 yo« Tway ^ seized. 

or ^ I wo ma^ Ac seized. 

m 

^1 Imperative. 

S. 

I b Aibb let him, her, if be seized. 

••^ •• 

*1 ^ * ' 
aA I A> thou seized. 

•t ^ 


^4 1 ^ jki^ let them he seized. 

^4 ^^ly»iA.T you seized. 


9 ' 


(^ydLo ^1 Past Participle or Object acteC^ 

S. " Y. ^ 


Masc. 

Fern. 


1 or 1 

** •* •• • * 

44 ^wMwOb I or ) 


or 








>-«ei5rorf. 


. ^ 

Intransitiye verbs wV' JWI- 

•I* 

The Past Tense 


R 
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204. The past being antecedent to the present according to the 
oriental grammarians^ must be first noticed. 

The past tenses of intransitives are tolerably regular in comparison 
yvith transitives^ still there ai'e seven methods or rules regarding them 
which require some exjdanation. 

1st. Most intransitives form the past tense by merely rejecting the 
^ of the infinitive and prefixing the particle j the peculiar sign of the 

pastj but the j of this tense^ like the ^ of the past and imperfect of the 

Persian, is often omitted as redundant. The last radical letter is move- 

✓ 

able, that is to say, it takes {-) or ^ after the filial letter; as 

to know; J he knew. From the third person, five other 

inflexions are formed, by the application of the affixed personal pronouns 

( ) which have been already described. 

2nd. Are infinitives which form the past after the same manner as 


the preceding, but whose final characteristic letter is quiescent, as 
to splits ^ split, to run, ^ ^ he ran. 

3rd. Some infinitives ending in a quiescent consonant, insert a j for 
the third person masculine singular, which is changed into I for the plu- 

9 

\to ascend, he-jiscended. The other persons are 

j I ascended, 

infinitives reject the last radical letter as well as the sign 
of the infinitive in the past ; as to bam, pit burnt. This verb is 
both transitive and intransitive, 

5th. Intransitives formed from a|jective8 or nouns by affixing 



reject it again in the past, and the past tense of the auxiliaries or 

^ “I 

is reqTiiied to complete it; as to break, iSt oU it broke. 
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6th. Some infinitives ending in a silent consonant, which is generally 

9 

dJ do not take the prefixed^, and thei'cfore their imperfect tenses are 
the same as the past; thus to Ht, he sat. 

7th. Infinitives having a as the final characteristic letter, reject it 
in the third person masculine singular; as JiftJ; to come, he came. 
Examples will be found in the following extracts. 

las** j jiA jl Aj illli O 

•• /• 

6 JJ J j] S Jl** 

In short, the youth attained tlm summit of strength and skill, and 
no one had the power of vying or competing with him^^ Gulistan. 


^ -- 

a) SA\^ JH» ijj J a) ^ 

** For some time thou modest a captive of me: • 

Thou didst plunge me into inexpressible grief • 

I ABANDONED for thee both name and fame : 

I constaMy beat my head against the stones*^ Yusuf and Zulikha. 
205. There is an exception to the above general rule in the formation 
of the inflexions of this tense, for the (J of the infinitive j 
• retained, and tlie affixed pronouns (except for the third 

added to it, as may be seen in the following couplet. 

—- ^ 

J * 1*^ ^ ^ *J 



** Notwithstanding that I went according to the precepts of custom 
and usage, 

I ATTAINED uot to the knowledge of Certainty and h'^itliJ^ Euttih Khan, 


Mirza. 
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206. The third person singular and plural of the past tenses of 
intransitive verbs is alone subject to change in termination for gender, 
and the hrst and second persons merely take the plural form of the 
affixed personal pronouns for the plural number. 

207. To form the feminine singular of this tense J or must be 
added to the masculine, as in the following examples. 

•* <r ■ 

It is the consequent result of love that the eye weeps ,— 

AlsOr that from weeping, my eye became swollen.” Abd-ul-f lamid. 

'' She tooh a tray in her hand, and set out, and with great expedition 
RifiACHED the prison Saif-uUMulilk. 

208. The masculind and feminine plural of the first and second per¬ 
sons is the same as the singular, as previously stated, with the mere 
addition of the plural form of the affixed pronouns; as j J we 

A ^ s 

arrived, ^ you arrived. 

The following is an example. 

-.-.jAfi <3 U1 Ji* jJ^ 1*^ 

' •• •• •* ' 

* The hand of destiny lowered the veil of imprudence hef&re the eye of 
my judgment, and detained behind the obscure curtain of ignorance and 
incapacity my far seeing prudence ; and suddenly we aU became entrap¬ 
ped in the talon of misfortune and sorrow,^^ M^ynv D^ish. 



jy <o ui 

i Jf jd -d ^ 
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The following extract contains an example of the plural form of the 
past tense^ in which^ as explained in a preceding paragraph^ the pronoun 
is affixed to the infinitive. 

■ ^ ^ 

“ A holy man repudiated the feigned manner of the Durweshes, and 
was entirely unacquainted with their sorrows and afflictions^ In this 
manner we arutved at the palm-grore of Bam HilldV* Gulistan. 

209. The third person masculine plural of verbs wliich do, or do not 
take the prefixed j in the past tense, whether the tense be formed by 
rejecting or retaining the of the infinitive, dr otherwise, is the simple 
infinitive with the j prefixed for the former, and the infinitive unchanged 
for the latter; thus to tremhlCy they trembled; 

JUI, to come, JJkclj they came. The plural form of those which reject 
^ or drop it as redundant, will be explained in its proper place. 

The following is an example of the regular verbs. 




“ When Ali Akbar and Kasim pell, their families were, m, 

for mch had been written from all eternity,^* Muhammad 

210. There is another foijn of the past tense for the masculine plural 
of the third person, which may be easily mistaken for the third person 
feminine singular, as it is written with the same consonants and vowel 
points as the latter. There is however a difference in the pronunciation, 
yet it is quite impossible to describe it in writing, and even when uttered 
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by an Afghan tongnci it is almost imperceptible, and requires an Afgh&n 
ear to distinguish it. This form is used ^oth for transitive as well as 
intransitive verbs. 

^he following is an example.* 


O <WJJ iij] ^ J^ 

The Imamus head remaimd in Baleh^s court. Behold the Yezidts 
completely deceived! Saleh having hidden the head under his skirt, car^ 


Tied it ' away and buried it in Hassan^s t07nbJ* Hasan and Husain of 
Muhammad Hainfah. 

211. <*5 or is sometimes affixed to the third person singular and 

« 

plural of this tense for the sake of euphony, and as a respectful form in 
religious woiks. 


Examples. 


ijj A) ^ jjJ 


AJ 

f 


/ / I / -^,4 / . ^ 


“ When the light of my glory shook itself with force, a hundred arid 
tiven ^ four thousand drops of perspiration fell from it” Nur Nameh, 

V ' / Aljaib-ul^Lughat in the preface to that work, remarks on this 

^ ' ^the following manner. ** 1 have adopted the lexiographical system of * 

th^l^ , ^expreaa the Afghani in this work, in order that it may be more ctuy to 

thosentf .^iited with the former language, yet notwithstanding this, the perfectness 
of sound, and completeness of enunciation is alone to be acquired by oral practice. 

The word aIaIj is an example of this. When written with simple r, a, quiescent gh, I 
with the short vowel a, and unaspirated A, is the third person feminine singular— she 
goes : and when written witli simple r, 6, quiescent gh, I with a short vowel approach¬ 
ing to a and «' slightly sounded, and unaspirated h, is the third person masculine 
plural.” (think the difference might be well expressed if we wrote the feminine form 
•^raghlah, and the masculine plural of the third person, which the author considers so 
very diihcult with the diplithong a rather shortened in pronunciation, as rdghkeh. 
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*v- •• •Jf . 

AJ jj i<;'^ ^ J*i »j<^ ^ 4»J/^ 

^ *il; *^!;^ yj 1^ 


“ Ten drops of sweat were diffused from my left hand. From the first 
drop ten thousand rivers of pure wine flowed like torrents through Para* 
disc ; from the second, a river of honey; and from the third, a thousand 
sweet streams,^* Makhzan Afghani. 

To form the third person feminine plural of this tense^ or (-) 

is added to the simple iuhnitive^ as will be seen in the following extracts. 

^ Ji 

oi^ " y ^»/ 
ijf ^; ^Ir J** 


i y yj c/0 


Sa, 


“ An old and respectable man who dwelt at Bagdad^ gave his daughter 
in marriage to a shoe-maker. The hard-hearted rascal bit her lips so, 
that the blood immediately flowed from thetnf^ Giilist^in. ^ 

yU ^ 0 Aa. L#l J J 

AJ ^*5/ U 


“ The otJier devils said unto him—oh master! wherefore art thou be¬ 
come so sorrowful that the cries of thy grief have oone out into different 
lands P” Faw^t’id-ush-Sharri'ffia. 

212. 1 have already observed at Para. 204^ that a great many verbs 

s 

at times reject as redundant the prefixed J the sign of the past tense of 
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as 


»,,dl .i 

reason; thus, 

*i 

“ BMr M, U U «, »(«, is Ood,,UmmMVi,l M Ip,, 

r.»«d.u,h.Shmf„. 

In tbe following nn^, i. „ ^ 

aop^Sone_J»,._,j foW,nfo._a,j ,f u„ p„, j, 

i ^ j; j,> nbi . ^ Ji, 

" The family encamped on the very pthce W /*. 

9 piece, ana they kecognizbd the 

spot of martyrdom." Muhammad Hanffah. 

213. There »n . nnabe, „f «„„„ „ ^ 

winch e„d„l, ,^e« ae j, in to „ ..j «... pnrM. wooia ™aer a. 

l^^-ingle-. I««lter,e.,e«..he.e.erh.™„ye..,,^„„. 

Chnng.. for ialenion „ a. .aer. nlrend, ae«rlh.a, „ .i„ he petoved 
from the examples I shall now give. 

^ ^y> iJjl ^ J;' J jj[.^ . 

Companion* of the Pronhet pim» #o i- 

t-ropnet CAME to him and represented-^ We 

hare no water that we may drink neifhfr- /*»/ 

y nruc, neitf^ that we may perform our ablu 

tions .>» Fawa'ld-ush-Sharri'ma. 

iliel) , J AJ ■ s'*’ * ' *1 « I 

•' ^ ^ H jl JUU Aa. 4lf J» 

— * -.w ^ J 

4j>^ 
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IVhm love-makinff and love-acceptin^ came between, authority and 

% 

dependence arose and departed!^ Gulist&n. 

214. When the verb has a radical^ as well as the J of the infinitive, 
as in ju , etc., one (J is generally rejected as redundant in the 

inflexions for the different tenses, with the exception of the third person 
singular and plural of a few, in which both are retained. In the third 
person masculine singular both ^ are dropped. 


Example. 




“ The nightingales sing both in garden and in meadow — 

^ The flower of the parterre—the Chosen Ond ^— has come.^ Kasim 
All, Afridi. 

• • 

Sometimes both are retained in this, as well as in other tenses of 
the verb. 


Example. 

.. • ^9 9 9 ^ A 

^1 y» UA {Ji ^ *9 Ji 

dl \j 

One was Nakir, the other Munkir—the whole torment 
•devoted head. At length they Qkmz forth—they stood hefor 
on” Story of Jumjumah. 

215. The third persons of the past tense of some verbs in which the 
letter precedes the sign of the infinitive, are somewhat irregular. In 
the third person singular they take a j before the CL^, thus to 

' \ 9 ^9 

ascend, instead of becoming oA becomes 

* A name of Afubammad. 


6 
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Example. 


^Li ^i^y\^* cjUl^ *xj ^ »'i]54A 

The prince ascended to a rising ground to obtain a view. 

On both sides the warriors were falling from their steeds.^* Babrdm 
Gur. 

For the plural, the j is chauged into I, thus becomes CJuL y 

Sometimes however the past mascuhne plural is written An 

example of C2-sl^ ^ is contained in the following extract.t 

At this sight Adam Khan laid waste Ms heart, and all solicitude 

« 

for name and fame went out qf itJ^' Story of Adam Khan and 
Durkh^lni. 

216. There are several compound verbsJ both intransitive as well as 
transitive, such as <0 faU, or to fall into, 

to sit, etc., which are formed by prefixing a preposition to a 
simple infinitive, the formation of the past tenses of which is difficult and 
requires some explanation. Instead of placing the ^ of the past tense 
(when^expressed) before the word in its compound state, it is inserted 
, 'deposition. Thus the past tense of the infinitive 



^nother nxjimplo rif tlie masculiuo plural dosorilied at 195- 

t In this case the final letter is no longer quiescent but takes a (——) as in the 
example referred to. * 

t These compound verbs show in what manner some of the compound words in 

Pushto are formed. means to go out, and with on him, &c. becomes 

to fall. Again the same infinitive with the preposition *»j inside, &c. 

produces t^o become entangled. 
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instead of becoming -? ^ written CL »}} and 

j In many recent manuscript works^ and in some of older date 

M 

also^ one J is omitted in writing, and in conversation the sound of the 
second letter is scarcely perceptible. From this a great difficulty arises 
if the past tense be written or spoken without the second j, for then 
there is no difference between the past and the imperfect tense, and con¬ 
sequently there would be in some instances, a doubt regarding the 
meaning. Futtih Kh^n, Mirza, who is one of the oldest Pushto authors 
we know of, always makes the difference between the past and the im¬ 
perfect form, in which I have followed him : He says;— 

“ Of its own free will it fell into the flame of love — 

This crude and imperfect one transported its soul to perfection. 
Futtih Khdn, Mirzii. 

Some of the best prose authors also make use of the second ^ to dis¬ 
tinguish the past, as in this example : 


, ✓ 

^ r \* • 


jt'*' 


When this news reached Najdsi, he fell from his throne 
FELL DOWN froM Ms korsc into the birds^ mouths Babd J 

Hamid, Rahman, Kasim Ali, and others, write the past tense of this 
class of verbs with one ^ only; their meanings are however not to be 
mistaken. 

The following are examples : 


* This writer is said to have been a native of Kufiristan who after having been con¬ 
verted to Islamism again relapsed* 


B 2 
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f I ^ \ ik A* ^ K ' m P' ' '9 

lP M) fj y uL^ 

r * 5 ^ 

'' Ti was not love, it was a thunderboU ftom the heavens, 

That mddenly fell on my head and my possessions.^* Abd-nl.Hamid. 

j)j^ <0 j 

e;!54r^ "jW v /U y 

I FELL right into the man-devouring whirlpools of love: 

Neither can I advance, nor am I able to run backJ* Abd-ur-Rahmdti. 

217. Another form of the past tense of intransitive verbs remains to 
be noticed. Infinitives such as to break, to conceal^ 

^ m ^ * 

to pass, etc. require the past tense of the auxiliary 
come, to be added after dropping the of the infinitive. Thus 

Am CijU broken, <tSi concealed, ^ passed. The auxiliary as 

■well as the adjective is subject to change in termination for gender and 
number. ^ 


Examples. 




^ Ljj V ^ 

^did ] go distracted at the rumour of being separated from her, 
; -c * 

'W lEcoME DEAF —US I was, SO wdeed I HOW am.** Abd-ul- 



From the time I became a captive many years passed over me. 

And thou didst not seek for any information regarding me** Saif-ul- 
Muluk. 

218. In all the inflexions of intransitive verbs the regular personal 
pronouns^ /, thov,, etc., may also be prefixed as in Persian, It is equally 
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as correct to say ^\j tj as ^ 1 ;, or ^ ^ J 3 

the affixed pronouns are iudispeusible as in the language above referred 
to, as well as in Arabic and Hebrew, to which in this particular Pushto 
bears a remarkable similarity.^ 

The Imperfect Tense 

219. This tense denotes some incomplete past action either near or 
remote. The imperfect of regular intransitives is obtained by dropping 

the prefixed j of the past 5 as. 


^ ^ ' "1 

iiiiU *> JO <u jjU. iX. j 


I USED TO FLY to dcsevts and mountains from the society of men, that 
I might not be occupied save in the worship of God, 

Only imagine what my state must he at this hour, that in a tether with 
brutes, I must conform to their society ^ Gulistan. 

220. As in the past tense, tlie plural is formed by changing the dif¬ 


ferent affixed personal pronouns to the plural form; and the third sifjrson 
masculine plural is the same as the simple infinitive. . 

) 

The following are examples : ' 


JJ ij 


* The custom of affixing this class of pronouns, probably sprang firom the Semitic 
languages. In Sindhi they are also much used, for a Sindhian can scarcely utter a 
sentence without prefixing them to nouns as well as verbs. They are also used in 
Pehlavi. 
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" The wrestler saw that the whole of the caravan were trembling for 
ihdf lives, and had reigned their hearts to destruction^^ Gulistan, 

221, The same observations regarding the personal pronouns being 
sometimes affixed to the infinitive without dropping the ^ as in the past 
tense described at page 124, paragraph 206, is equally applicable to the 
imperfect, except for the third person plural, which, as mentioned in the 

preceding paragraph remains unchanged. For the feminine or (-) 

♦* ^ 

is affixed to the masculine. 

Examples. 

^ ^ 

Through excess of sorrow King Saf*wdn/ell into despair, 

And grief and affliction returned to him with increased force. 

Again he said, in the first place I was not conceiving for a moment, 
Thai this fire would blaze up in my dwelling, Saif-ul-Muluk. 


* 

'' The Chikar^ for this reason is sunk up to the knee in blood, 

C v. was wont to vie with hey in walking, Abd-ul-Hamid. 

\ 

\ c have already remarked at page 130, paragraph 216, the 
^ of those verba which do not take the prefixed j in the 
past, or drop it at times as redundant, are in nine cases out of ten, written 
precisely the same as the past; and the s^i^cation in many instances, is 
only to be discovered from the context. In conversation too, the dif- 


* The Bartavelle or Greek partridge (Perdix chukar.) It is found in great numbers 
in the hills, north of PeshaVar. It has red legs, and is much larger than the common 
bird. 
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ference is scarcely perceptible^ and it is only from practice in the lan¬ 
guage that the difficulty is to be overcome. 

Examples. 


sj jT J ctjU 4^ »ii U) ^ U aJ i> 4^ 

^ ^ to jj]o ^ Ly diioj ^ <u to 


A * * 

“ The agreement that thou hadst made with me, thou now desirest to 
break. I was thinking that in the present day, fidelity is a medicine 
which is not to be found in the shcp of the druggist of the world jE’y^ 


Danish.* 


✓ 

9 ^ S 

^ " ‘Wii' " 

Whe^t this picture used to fall under people*s observation, 

They were wont to be drawn towards it, as if fascinated on viewing it** 
Saif-ul-Muluk. 


223. The third person singular and plural of thisj as well as of the 
other past tenses, is alone subject to change in termination to agree with 
a feminine governing noun, whatever be the class of verb, rep'”’' ^ ijre- 


* 1 here give the original Persian from the Anw4r-i-Sohili of wl 
a translation, as there might be a doubt respecting this tense and the y. 
lator is said to be Khusliiil Khattak one of the most celebrated Pushto 


j JV-' If lb 


t See or couplet at page 132, paragraph 216, which is 

wiitten in the same manner as the above word, although the first person singular of 
the past tense of the same verb. 
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l^ar^ or defective^ and will not require a separate explanation^ as it has 
becBr already referred to at paragraph 205. I shall however give a few 
extracts as examples. 

•* 

" In the highest heaven a clamour, noises and vociferations arose* The 
angels in the heavens even were wailing. From the shock produced by 
his fall, the sign of the day of judgment was produced*^ Hasan and 
Ilusain. 

j. ^ tj /y alii, 1^^ 

In tears s/te came to the house, and went out after him with her head 


hare. 

She WAS wont to^ wander about in great distress, and on account of 
separatim, used to reel and stagger.^^ Tawallud Nameh. 


y ✓ ^ ^ 



Danish. 


Ji 

M 

' said—' Two pigeons were dwelling in the same nest, 
one was Bdsindah* the other Nawdzindah^f 


u y\y. dJ Isi J J 

^ ** ** 

y d!;*^ ^ d!i> 


* Player. 


t Flatterer, 
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** From the eyes of those which uskd not to bbcoub satiated with the 
treasuries of tfie world, 

The red tears of blood have now flowed like rain,^^ Bubu J^q.* 

224. The following extract contains an example of the imperfect 
tense formed according to the rules I have already explained for the past 
at paragraph 209^ as being easily mistaken for the third person feminine 
singular^ being written in the same manner, but slightly different in 
sound. 


r ^ ^ ^ 


* 




“ God became pleased at^ the victory of the Yezidis, and distorted 
the revolutions of destiny. His (Husavrts) family was becoming sadly 

' h 

afflicted through anguish, and rivers of tears were flowing from their 
eyes!^ History of Hasan and Husain. 

225. Although the class of imperfect verbs such«s 

etc. have no regular past tense, and require the past of 
to become, to form it, they have a regular imperfect as other verbs. 



Examples. 

The prince placed his shield under his head and then sU 
self on the ground, 

^ter which, this thought was passing in hia mind” Bahrain Gar. 
OAJ AJ lo ^ ^Jj ikh a) iiiljljJ j ^ 

A> A»i 0 
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Vnderstandmg and intelligerice he possessed beyond hounds. In the 
samb manner in his child^hood the signs of his future greatness, used to be 
APPARENT on his forehead,^’ Giilist^n. 

226. Another form of this tense is obtained by prefixing the particle 
tJ to the past. It implies continuity and habitude^ as will be seen from 
the examples. 

tjJj Jj o 

That grief which I bore on account of my beloved, although a load 
upon me. 

And notwithstanding some used to calf me mad, yet I was wont to 
ROAM m happiness,'^ yusnf and Zulikha. 


joslb ^ y « p y,| oT <«» la *> 

jj u ti iljy dj <0 j 


" They will say, these were our practices, that when the summons to 
prayer reached our ears, we used to arise to perform our abhitions, and 
USED not TO BE occupkd in any thing else/* Fawd^id-ush-Sharri^sea. 


iilmJ ^ ^ 

^ ^ "I yt 

They were wont to fly without stopping four hundred leagues; 
Each league was six miles : oh / me, what a crew/* Story of King 
Jumjnmah. 



^ a . 
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'' Like mto Majnun thou wert used to wander tzbotit wildly, 

Ever making enquiries after Layla in deserts and in wilds,^* Rasim 
All, Afridi. 

227- It will be necessary here to notice tbe great imperfection and 


irregularity of some Pushto verbs of which {J^jj is a specimen. The 
real infinitive appears to be Jic to which the class of pronouns described 
at page 59, paragraphs 126—128, are prefixed. Thus jAcI; literally 
means to come to me or us; to come to thee qr you, and 


to come to him, her, it, or them; JUl; however appears to be the com- 
mon form of the verb to come, for and are used with it, 

f * 

I came to thee or you; we come to him or them; but not )) 

^^ 11 ' * 

with or * 


228. is also anotW infinitive to come, but its principal use is 

to form the actor, imperfect, and conditional tenses of in which 

the latter is deficient. What is most surprizing/ and I imagine not to 
be found in the grammatical structure of any other language, is, that the 
proper past tense of \J^[} conveys no preterite signification, and is only 

II 1*1** ^ I'i" ^ 

used as the imperfect of vJ^i) " and of 

Several tenses in which both infinitives are defective, are ob- 
tained by prefixing and J) to some of the tenses of t' 

^ A 

to become, and will be explained under their res^ 

An example is contained in the following. ^ 

JabrdHl said, * O prophet of God! my last sight of the earth is taken, 
because thou wert the object of my desire when I used to come. Now 
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that thou departest fnm this world, I liove no intention of coming again^ ” 
Fawfifid-UBh-Sharri'sea, 

229, when used without the pronominal affixes signifies to go, 

hut it is also imperfect and has merely a past participle, agent, and 
imperfect tense. Examples of the masculine and feminine form of the 
imperfect tense of this verb are contained in the following extracts. 

*♦ 

Alt alone he was going along the road—no one was with him : 

A hundred praises on such a brave and hold^hearted youth,^^ Bahrain 
Gur. • 

ir & vy l/*' ^ J r/ 

yJii jjJ- S «U Jj\j 

•» , M M rf M 


** Nevertheless modesty became an obstacle, and vnth empty sighs she 
contented herself. 

The secret of love she vms wont to keep concealed, although from her 
eyes bloody tears csed to flow.^’ Yusuf and Ziilikha. 

The Compound Past Tenses. 
irincipal use of the past or perfect participle is in the for- 
matiS compound tenses, and as I have already given such a 

lengthened explanation of the former, little remains to be noticed regard¬ 



ing the latter, which arc obtained from them by the addition of the 
auxiliary verbs, or frawdbit~i-zamdm,J as they are termed 

by the Arabian grammarians. It will be necessary however to treat of 
tliem separately. 
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The Perfect Teme (mazi karibj 

* y ^ 

231. The perfect tenses are formed by the addition of the present 
tense of the auxiliary to be^ to the past or perfect participles described at 
page 109^ and like the latter are of three different classes. 

232. There is such a slight difference between the two first classes— 
the retention or rejection of the J of the infinitive—that I shall give 
examples of them indiscriminately^ as both end in and the terminat¬ 
ing letter is alone subject to change for gender and number. Examples 

of the masculine singular and plural will be found in the following 
extracts. 

UU O Jy- O ^ UjLl 

“ When the morning dawned and it was time to take wing, perplexed 
and irresolute in counsel, he began saying —' What shall I do ? shall I 
return, or with the purposed intention for which have come out, 
should I take the road of amusement and recreation Danish 

of Khushal Khan. 


^ * M 

That thing, the time for acquiring which may have > i^ay, 
becometh the Phoenix of one?8 desires; 

But the immtrrtal bird as yet b*ath fwt been caught in any on^s netP 
Abd-ur-Rahm^n. 

233. The participle must agree with the auxiliary in gender in the 
formation of the feminine form of this tense. 
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Examples. 

^ H^ M IIIIII ■— 1^1 

c/jl) lU ii J ly |o 

if 

7%*V pestilence (fate) hath reached every house and every quarter. 
It is necessary that in this net the prudent bird should not flutter)* 
Ab(l>ul-Hamid. 


o smsj o 8j j sj Jj ^ 1 ^ ^ 

•* M 

'' The sound of his charming words hath gone out into every land; 
and a piece of his composition is held as precious as a bond, as valuable 

f 

as a note of hand)* Preface to the Gulistdn. 

f 

234. The plural form of the past participle being the same for both 
genders, the only differpnce in the masculine and feminine of this tense 
is in the auxiliaries; »thus, 


^ b if y. ji 

^ tt ^ 

•, ■^E COME to you for assistance, therefore make some such 
dm may show Mr face to us)* Adam Khdn and Dur- 



c 

The curtains of carelessness and inadvertency must have fallen on 
thy eyes. 

If mt so, the beUrved has not drawn her veil over her face)* Abd-uU 
Hamid< 

4 



o \ 
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235. Properly speaking the aiixiliary should immediately follow the 
participle* but it often precedes it, or follows it after several intervening 
words j as will be seen from the following examples. 

Since the bright luminary of thy equity and justice hath set. 

The black night of oppression hath set in, and filled the land with 
darkness?^ Abd-ul-Hamid. 





“ The curls of this wanton sweetheart are harming in disorder — 

A shadow has overspread her lovely check!^ Futtili Khan, Mirz&. 

236. Like their Persian neighbours, some of the best Afghdn 
authors are fond of using the past participle for the perfect and pluper¬ 
fect tenses, to connect the members of the sentence, and suspend the 
sense, both in prose as well as in poetry. 

Example. 


^iclj ^ to dUolA ^i3 

Shouldst thou look towards my servants, they (hav^ ^y 

hou9C in a state of affliction and distress—covered with dus»-jii/m the 


blowing of the winds~searc}pirs after my will—seekers of my mercy — 
THEY (have) COME solely on my acemmt)^ Fawa'id-nsh-^arrPsea. 

237. The following are a few examples both masculine and feminine 
of the perfect tense obtained from the third dass of the past participles of 
verbs, which are either imperfect, irregular, or have a preposition prefixed. 

I 
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Examples. 
9 ^9 


^ ^ " y?*' H ^ 

^ o ^ jlyl sOkcw y 

With my ^es I behold nothing of my own form or figure, as to what 
it is; 

To this degree have I sunk in the light of thy countenance,^* Abd-ur- 
Eahmdn. 


f. Wjl af ^ ^ iXJfJCii] ii »J 

1^ Jkj 

M ^ ^ - 


I have sunk into dou6t and perplexity as to whether I am awake or 
whether I am asleep.— 

J)o I see the fulfilment of my desires, and the exceeding beauty of my 
beloved, merely in a dream ?** Yusuf and Zulikha. 


^y^ t4ij aSU. J jy U y 4J 

** Some were saying, ^ this is caused by demons who have seated them* 
selv es^n this fair onds spirit, 

/aifces possession of any one, he then sits alone, and apart 
Yusuf and Zulikh^. 

jC&i li/U <4^ jiiJ JU ^ 1> aT 

___ ^ * 

^ P P ^ 



If thy face is concealed with cwrls, there is no cause of apprehension / 
The waters of immortuUty even are concealed in total darkness.** 
Abdur-Eahm^Hj 

{ 
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The Pluperfect Tense (3^ 

238. The pluperfect tense is formed in the same manner as the per¬ 
fect from the three classes of the past participle, to which is affixed the 
past tense of the auxiliary to be. It is subject to the same changes in 
termination for gender and number, as the preceding tense. 

239. Examples of the singular masculine and feminine. 




In that place there was a bone—see in tvhat period it had fallen I 
It had become rotten too^ and old—of what former age was it 
Story of king Jiimjumah. • 

ii S ^ ^ iUpjo O tj i3 

‘‘ A negro had come before the monarches daughter. 

And he extolled Muldk in numerom waysl^ Saif>ul-Maluk. 






^^Halemah* had gone out somewhere, and had not been a^' 

» 

cerning the prophet. 

Some one gave her information concerning him, and througt,^ ^d on 

his account she uttered loud cries I* Tawallud Ndmeh. 

» 



A. 


if \J fi 


15 Jl*^ ^ cl-sT 

S ' ^ -i 

fj" 


u 


* The name of Muhammad’s nurse* 

i 
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One day I had sat doum owtke throne quite happy^ and without the 
least apprehension ; 

The heat wholly overpowered me, and I became feverish—my body weak 
and languid*^ Story of Jumjumah. 

^ 90j\ O ^ <P ffj 

^ <- 7 ^ 11 )^ “*» ^ 1 * 1 ;^ ^ 

XIP 

^ •* 

^/one I HAD LAIN DOWN 0 % the couch —I HAD FALLEN ASLEEP in tran¬ 
quillity and repose. 

Suddenly this disagreeable and ungrateful slave, placed his hand on my 

f 

person—his lip on my chin ; 

And then his odious fingers on the fastening of my di'ess,^^ Yusuf and 
Zulikha. 


240. Examples of the plural. 

i jb H )b f 

*/ J!j*! *i iJ “/J'yr* J 

yfcre ten envoys from dach country, who had arrived from 


*' treated them with distinction—he feasted them with niagnu 
fiicenceJ* Yusuf and Zulikha. 

« " “ 

^ ** 

* The masculine and feminine Plui'al the same* 
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"He Bald the night you had comb here to enquire c^ter ihiB my melan¬ 
choly state, 

Thy beauty affected me so much, that my very hearVs core bums eter-- 
nally” Saif-ul-Muliik and Badri 


^\0 ^^ 04A ii ojyjj j ^ ^ jt 


The feet of those who had taken vp a place in the midst, had stuck 
FAST in the honey, and when they wanted to fly away, their wings also 
became smeared with it, and they fell into the net of destruction and per^ 

dilionJ* jE'yar Danish. , 

^ 99 ^ 

4 ^ J!; «ij 


^ jy 

" They had sat down there, and were relating the secrets of their 
hearts to each other: 

Then, these sugar-lipped ones were sucking each other^s honied lipsJ* 


Saif-ul-Muliik and Badri Jamal. 

^ 9 ? ^ 

iifplyy 

✓ “ X * I 

JO J ^ / 

Around the walls of the palace there were silkefi lines. 

And on them had fallen splendid dresses of all sorts and kinds. 
Saif>ul-Muluk. * 


241. As I have already remarked respecting the use of the past par¬ 
ticiple for the perfect tense hy some of the best Pushto writers, they are 
}n the same manner partial to tlie use of the same participle for the 

pluperfect, tte auxi^ry being understood, 
u 2 
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The foUowiug extract is an example: 

\s<i ji '^jty c; 

M ** •« ^ •• ^ 


Ify ‘*r *;y !i;i 


"iST. aplendmr of Muhammad which has shme and which has 
been diffused on the whole world. 

It was the dark night of chaos and inespisfence when he like a sun had 
ARISEN in Ahmed Shah^ Abd^i. 

The Doubtful Past Tense 


242. This tense is also formed from the different past partidplcs by 
the addition.of the aorist Jtense of the auxiliary^ to be, which is not sub- 
ject to change in termination for gender and number—the participle 
being alone affected, 

:^^x} tf‘>4^^ W uy 

r - - < 

^‘He who MAY haNte fallen/ rom mountains again ariseth, 

But he cannot arise again who may have dropped from heartsP Abd- 

iir^Rahmdn. 




V 



t>5U ii y ^ |4i jJl 

ff' i 

'!vghth is that man whose rank and employment an enemy may 
have sought, and having outstripped him, may have attained that office 
and gained the confidence of the sovereign who giveth ear to his tales 


^^yar Dmiish of Khtishhdl Khan^ Khattak. 

e 9 ^9 9 

Bffore the first night as yet may have passed <wer a dejxd person, 
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It is a regulated institution that alms should be given on his ttccomU.^* 
Fawd^id-ush-SliarrPsea. 

243. Examples of the Plural. 

^ 

“ The cattle which for the most part of the year may have been kept in 
thy own house^ and may not have obazed in the wilds, there is no portion 
of alms to be given on their account Fawi’id-ush-Sharri’sea. 

^ ij ^ isjji 

“ Their eyes will have become raised tousprds the road of those. 

Who may have in their hands charitable gifts and alms” Abd-ur- 
Eahm^. 

•I ^ 

In the same way as ravenous tigers may have taken their stand on 
the mountain top. 

So thy elephant drivers are standing on thy elephants” AhmedSh&h^ 
AbdalL 

* t 

The above examples will suffice for this class of the /ast 

tense, as the different past participles from which it is obtaineu a*e'alone 
subject to change for gender and number^ the auxiliary remaining the 
same throughout. 

244. There is however another form of this tense obtained by adding 
the 2nd future tense of the auxiliary, to be, to the different past parti¬ 
ciples. 
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The folloiving extracts are examples; 

" ^ ** _ 

<iS 4? *i d^y 

^ ** * 

She MAY HAVE LAUGHEi> heartily, or may not, 

Thp hearfs grief ^AY have become disturbed^ or may not. 

She MAY HAVE CHOSEN tranquillity and ease, or may not. 

Some one may have enquired about the matter, or may not,^^ Abd- 

« 

ul-lJamid. 

^jLy^ fJ Aa Aj 

• ^ 

^ jJjiL H ^ ^ ^ 

*• ^ 

'' See I he may have become seated aggrieved amongst some asses. 

Or may have fallen like a ruby amongst dust and ashesJ* Abd-ul- 


Ilamid. 


li 

^ 4) La 41 dib *) 4]^ 


"l^^Krbd confound thee thou fly of human nature. 

For no mouth mat hate been eept free pf thy kiss” Ahmed Shih, 
Abddli. 

The Past Conditional Tense 

245 a Tlie past conditional or optative tense of the Pushto verbs is 
obtained by subjoining the imperfect of the auxiliary^ to he, to the past 
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participle^ 'with which a conditional conjunction or adverb of wishing 
must either he expressed or understood in the same sentence. 

246. The siuxiliary remains unchanged throughout this tense^ and 

the past participle is alone subject to change in termination for gender 
and number, therefore a few examples will suffice, as they have been 
already explained at length. • 

Exam PL Ks. 

« uUb dUe- *i ^ Jjjj »j 

^ A ' 9 ^9 ^ I ' I . 

IPould that I had never been born! that I had never come into this 
world! ^ j 

That I had never seen grief, nor experienced this amount of tyranny 
and oppression Yusuf and Zulikha, 

/.a) ^ ui ^ jil i) ^ ai 1^5 ti 

if UL 4) ^ 

" He became greatly aggrieved, and he also complained against the 
folks ; saying —^if my son had died, half the people ofBalkh would 
have condoled with me.” FawaTd-ush-Sharrrsea. 

247. With a conditional conjunction or adverb of t er 

expressed or understood, the second person singular of icct 

tense of verbs also conv^s a conditional or optative signification, similar 
to the preceding, but it is alone used for all six inflexions. 

The following are examples. 

jjjliili li iiiS a) ji4J ij jjj'oli 

« 
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“ Fw a fool there is nothing better than silence were he aware 
this counsel, he would not be a fool.** Guliatfin. 

JUj ^ A Ai *J 

US SIS ■ * 

^ *Ai j ^ 

* ''I HAD NOT SUNK to this degree in grief and affliction. 

Ip admonition had gone more or less into my heart, Abd-ul-Hamid. 


o' *• 



"Could the hand of any accomplish the works of the Almighty, 
No one would suffer a moment to pass without obtaining his own 
desires/* Abd-ur-llahmdn. 


21-8. The second form of the imperfect tense obtained from the sim¬ 
ple past by prefixing the particle 4? as already described at page 138, 
paragraph 226^ is also much used in the construction of the past condi¬ 
tional tense, as will be seeii from the following example. 


•‘Hjw y ^ isjJ f H 

* - 

road they were fleeing, the stones were raining on them. 
If they ascended the mountains the dreaSl birds followed them/^ 
Tawallud Ndmeh. 


219. Sometimes the condition is expressed by the simple imperfect 
and the consequence by the second form of the imperfect above 
alluded to. 








